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For the Companion, 


MUFF. 


A Serial Story for Bad Boys. 


By C. A. Stephens. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.— CHAP. V. 


At this time, a line of railway, known as the 
Portland & Ogdensburg, was in process of con- 
struction from Portland northwestward, through 
the famous “Notch” of the White Mountains, and 
westward through Vermont to the town of Og- 
densburg, New York. The topographical difficul- 
ties in the “‘Notch” necessitated some extraordi- 
nary engineering devices which were much talked 
of at the time. 

Muff had heard of these difficulties, and greatly 
desired to see how these things were done; and 
it will give the reader a curious insight into Muff’s 
real character, that though now a fugitive, and 
full of the most desperate thoughts, he yet di- 
rected his flight in such a manner as to enable him 
to see the new railroad. He came back to this 
new line, which he had crossed on his way to the 
school, and followed it away from Portland all 
that night. 

At daybreak he came toa large lake (Sebago) 
on the shore of which a party of five young men 
who had just landed from a large sail-boat had 
kindled a fire, and were getting up an early break- 
fast, out-of-doors. ‘They hailed him boisterously 
as he came along, entered into conversation with 
him, and gave him a share of their coffee and fried 
fish. ‘Thus refreshed, he journeyed on till ten or 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon, and by this time 
felt hungry again. From a little white farm-house 
beside the way, an odor of freshly-fried doughnuts 
came to his nostrils; and in the open door of the 
kitchen, he saw a chair with a large tin pan, filled 
up full of doughnuts, set up in it. The woman of 
the house was busy frying more in a spider full of 
hot fat, on the stove inside. 

Muff drew near, and when the woman came out 
to the pan again with more doughnuts, hot from 
the spider, he accosted her. 

“Please give me one of them, ma’am,” he said. 
“They smell very good.” 

“Oh, they do, do they ?” replied the woman, 
sarcastically. “I shouldu’t wonder if they did. 
But I don’t stand over this hot fat to fry cakes for 
beggars.” 

“Well, ma’am,” said Muff, “‘give me one, and I 
will cut or saw wood for you as long as you say, 
to pay for it.” 

“Be off,” said the woman, laughing. ““My wood 
is all sawed for this year.” 

“Well, ma’ain,” said Muff, “if you will not sell 
me one, nor give me one, I may steal one.” 

“Just let me catch you at it, and I'll scald you 
with this hot fat,” cried the woman. 

At this threat Muff prudently retreated, and 
went round the corner of the house, but stopped 
there, and presently peeped again. The woman 
had gone in to look to her spiderful of cakes. 
Making a rush, the boy seized as many cakes as 
he could hold in both hands, and ran. 

But the woman beard him. 

“Here, you scamp!”’ she exclaimed, and dashed 
out after him with the cake fork in one hand, and 
a stick of stove-wood in the other. 

For a hundred yards or more it was a hot race, 
for the woman was very nimble. 

“Tl fork ye,” she kept saying. Muff gradually 
drew away from her, however, seeing which, the 
irate mistress of the doughnuts let fly the stick 
of stove-wood, which hit him a pretty hard knock 
in the back. But he made his escape, going off 
into the woods. 

This was his second theft—none the less a theft 
that it was a matter of small consequence. He 
had a scheme of far more criminal intent in his 
mind, however. All that was evil in his nature 
had now come uppermost. He felt desperate and 
reckless, and in this mood, determined to make 
his way secretly back to the vicinity of Mr. 
Glinds’s house, watch his chance of a Sunday 
when the family had gone to church, and then 
steal into the farm-house. 

He knew where Mr. Glinds kept a little leather 
trunk, containing his deeds, papers, and generally 
a sum of money. This he determined to steal, 
partly out of revenge and partly because lic wanted 
the money. 

He even meditated setting the buildings on fire, 
though he did not like the thought of burning up 


” 


| the poor calves and pigs in the barn. Meantime, 
too, for he was a good many miles from Mr. 
Glinds’s place, he concluded to look for some other 


prosperous-appearing farm-house which he might | 


rob in the same way, by watching his chance, and 
| entering it slyly. 

| Toward all prosperous farmers the lad felt a bit- 
| 
to Mr. Glinds. These ideas show plainly into 
' what an unhealthy state of mind Muff had now 
| fallen; he was fast becoming a dangerous person, 


‘ Be | 
| ter rancor, deeming them all similar in character 


It is easy to see that with Mutf’s peculiar fore- 
sight and prudence in executing his plans, he 
might have given the public a great deal of annoy- 
ance and trouble before he was finally captured 
and punished. He escaped from the Reform School 
on Thursday night; on the following Sabbath he 
entered a house in the town of B——, and stole 
what food he desired, a coat, a cap, and between 
three and four dollars in money, which he found 
in a wallet inside a little cupboard. He also took 
an old treatise on natural philosophy, and a small 























seemingly fit only for the State prison—which he ! 
bade fair to reach in good time. 

On finishing the doughnuts, and before leaving 
the woods, he provided himself with a stout stick, 
or club, having resolved not to be captured by 
anybody if he could, by fighting, prevent it. 

Crossing a pasture not long after, where several 
cows were feeding, he fashioned a cup from a 
piece of bark, and then milked one of the cows, 
till his appetite for milk was satisfied. In his con- | 
templated robberies of farm-houses, he expected 
always to be able to steal as much bread, cheese, 
and cake, as he desired; and he concluded to have 
a sack for that purpose; he also decided to pro- 
vide himself wich a can whic): he could fill with 
milk, either from pans in houses, er wherever he 
discovered cows grazing apart in pastures. He 
intended never to show himself in sight of any 
one, but lurk in the woods, bushes, and out-of-the- 
way nooks. 

Sundays and warm summer nights when houses | 





in the country are often left unfastened, were to be 
his times for robbing. From his coverts in the | 
bushes he meant to watch each house that he 
robbed, for a day or two previously, so as to get a 
good idea of the habits of the people, and the ar- 
rangement of the doors, windows and rooms. 

“If I’m born to be hung,” he said to himself, 
| “T"ll just go and make the old skin-flints whine. 
| I'll give ’em something to hang me for, anyhow.” 
Such is the vulgar thought of all criminals, par- 
| ticularly those young in crime. 





| dations for stone-work, etc. 


machine for peeling apples, the wheels of which 


probably attracted’ his ‘mechanical eye.” The 
good people could obtain no clue to the robber, and 
were not a little mystified, not only by these thefts, 
but by what subsequently occurred. 

This was his first actual burglary, and, as it 
chanced, his last, though his will was good at the 
time to make that dastardly kind of stealing his 
business for life, or till caught and imprisoned. 

The grades, cuts and bridges of the new railroad 
were then being made through this same town of 
B. ; several gangs of laborers were at work, 
and a number of engineers were busy striking the 
necessary levels for grading, or in laying the foun- 
So great an attrac- 
tion did these operations have for Muff that he 
spent a day or two watching them from the bushes 
along the line. 

Particularly was he interested in the movements 
of one young man, a “leveller” in technical phrase, 
who with a theodolite was “trueing up” the grade, 
and who also had a surveyor’s chain carried from 
point to point, and frequently went with his instru- 
ment to the top of some neighboring hill. 

Greatly did Muff wonder at the quick and con- 
fident manner in which he performed his duties. 

This engineer’s name was Lothrop; he was 
known to the writer of this story; we had been 
class-mates three years previously. ‘Two years 
later he lost his life, from an accident occur- 
ing while he was engaged upon a survey on the 





| lower Mis issippi. He was very gifted, and some- 


| thing more: he was one of those young men who 
give the impression, instinctively, that they are 
to be trusted. IT always felt that the moral atmos- 
phere about Lothrop was pure and wholesome; 
his influence on every one around him was excel- 
lent; anything like meanness would always call 
forth from him a quick, cutting rebuke. 

The theodolite, too, was an object of wonder 
and admiration to Muff. He half divined, with- 
out a word of instruction, how it was used, and in 
fact, took in the general scope of all those engi- 
neering operations. 

As he watched, he burned to emulate the easy 
skill shown by that alert young man, who did his 
work as if born to it. Even from his hiding-place 
in the brush, he could see that the theodolite was 
a complicated instrument; nor could he find any 
picture like it in the old book of natural philoso- 
phy, which he looked carefully through. Still, he 
felt contident that he could study it out for him- 
self, if he had it to look at awhile. All that fore- 
noon (Monday) he watched, longing, yet not dar- 
ing, to approach and examine it, as it was often 
left set, alone, in its tripod. 





In the afternoon the young engineer went on 
for a mile or two along the line, taking three men 
with him: also a tent and other gear. Muff fol- 
lowed, lunching off his bag of stolen victuals. 
Finally, the engineer set the instrument on the 
top of a knoll, and after looking through it care- 
fully for some moments, sent the men off with 
painted rods and flags, to place signals on still 
other Knolls and hill-tops at a distance. 
workmen rather stupid; the engineer 
shouted and made motions to them for some time. 
Then, berating their lack of intelligence, he sud- 
denly started forward, to go to them. 

Muff waited till be had got to a distance of three 
or four hundred vards, then slipped out of the 
bushes, and with the old book in his hand, went 
up where the theodolite was set. His curiosity 
said, “You will never get a better chance.” Ap- 
proaching cautiously, his eyes fairly Gevoured it, 
taking in every part in detail. He had no inten- 
tion of stealing it, though perhaps it would not 
have been well to trust him too long beside it, 
with his recently adopted principles. 


‘These 
seemed 


Then he peered through the telescope, and 
marked attentively the quadrant and vernier 
plates. Much absorbed, he nearly forgot the en- 


gineer, till, glancing round, he saw him coming 
hastily back, and only a few rods distant. 

Thereupon, Muff drew back, and started to 
walk off. 

“Hallo, boy! What are you doing there?” the 
engineer said, impatiently. 
“Nothing,” said Muff. 

instrument, that’s all.” 

“You like the looks of it?” 

“Yes.” 

“Ever see one before ?” 

“No.” 

“Know the name of it?” 

“No.” 

“That’s a theodolite, for levelling, surveying, 
triangulation, etc.” 

The surveyor was then busy for several min- 
utes, looking, turning and gesticulating to his 
assistants in the distance. 

Muff stood by and watched him attentively, 
taking in the object of his observations pretty 
well; and soon he too grew vexed at the stupidity 
of the two Irishmen who were in charge of the 
rcds and flags farther down the line. 

“What fools they are!” he involuntarily ex- 
claimed, aloud. 

The engineer turned. 

“You see what I want done ?”’ he asked. 

“Why, yes, of course,” said Muff. 

“Well, then, run down there and set those sig- 
nals for me, please. I’d give more for one good, 
live Yankee boy to help me here five minutes, 
than all the ‘navvies’ on the line.” 

Ina moment Muff was off like a shot. It was 
a thing he relished doing. Taking the rods from 
the two workmen, he set them in line, carried a 
fourth to another point, and then stood by, to 
lower or raise the slides, to obtain the desired 
level. 

It was a service which the much-bothered en- 
gineer knew how to appreciate. 

“That was well done!” he exclaimed, when 
| Muff returned. “Can’t I get you to help me a 
| few days here? T’ll see that you are paid, and 
| paid well.” 

Muff hesitated. 
| ‘‘Where do you live ?” the engineer asked. 


“Just looking at your 
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THE YOUTH’S 





“Most anywhere,” replied Muff, stolidly. 
“Well, but where did you come from ?” 
“Nowhere.” 

‘The young surveyor gave him a searching 
glance. 

“Look a’ here, my boy! You’ve been cutting 
up some of your didves, I expect.” 

Muff flushed. 

“I thought so,” said the engineer, regarding 
him still more closely. He took up the old nat- 
ural philosophy, glanced through it, and at Muff 
again. 

“Well! well!” he exclaimed. “It’s none of my 
particular business. I don’t ask you to answer 
any questions that you don’t want to. But you 
seem to be just the boy I want. Better stay with 
me this week.” 

Muff scarcely dared to do so, but the desire to 
see more engineering work led him to consent; 
and observing his interest in the theodolite, Mr. 
Lothrop explained it to him in detail. ‘The readi- 
ness with which Muff grasped the theory, and the 
mathematical principles on which its use depends, 
pleased him greatly. 

The weather was now quite warm, and Mr. 
Lothrop, having to reduce the primary survey to 
practical working details, had brought a tent 
along, preferring to live in that rather than board, 
for a day or two in a lace, at taverns or farm- 
houses along the route. 

Muff camped with him, and that evening, by 
the light of a lantern hung up to the tent-pole, 
Mr. Lothrop explained to him the simpler rules 
and diagrams of trigonometry, and also the math- 
ematical tables of logarithins used for facilitating 
the calculation of distances in plane triangula- 
tion. 

The keen interest displayed by Muff in these 
things both amused and astonished his good- 
natured instructor. Muff grew so absorbed that 
Mr. Lothrop at length took the charts, books and 
instruments away, and bade him go to sleep. 





Next day, in the intervals of work, the engineer 
allowed Mutf to make several observations on his 
own account. ‘These, with but casual hints from 
Mr. Lothrop, he was able to reduce and compute 
for himself. 

“My boy,” exclaimed the engineer, “vou do 
this thing remarkably well! In three months you 
could do all ordinary surveyor’s work as well as 
anybody. But you haven’t even told me your 
name. Don’t you want to?” 

Muff did not answer for a few moments; then 
said,— 

“They call me Henry Nemo.” 

“Nemo? That’s an odd name,” said Mr. Loth- 
rop. “Nemo? Why, that is a Latin word; means 
no one, nobody.” 

“Well, that’s about the way of it,” replied Muff, 
averting his face. 

“If it’s nobody now, you’ve got the stuff in you 
to make it somebody in the world,” said Mr, Loth- 
rop, confidently. 

“T don’t know about that,” replied Muff, gloom- 
ily. 

He sat very still for some time, but Mr. Loth- 
rop saw that he was with difficulty repressing 
strong emotions. Suddenly he rose and tore open 
the collar of his shirt, and pointing to the “mark” 
round his neck, cried out, excitedly, “Look at 
that! What do you think of that? What would 
you do if you had that round your neck ?” 

“That!” said Mr. Lothrop, “why, I don’t see 
anything but a little red line. What of that, any- 
way ?” 

“Don't you know that that’s the gallows’ 
mark ?” cried Mutf, bursting into a passion of 
tears. 

“The gallows’ fiddlestick! Who put those old 
woman's whims into your head ?” 

“I've been twitted of that ever since IT was a 
baby, and told I was born to be hung, by every- 
body!" exclaimed Mutf. 

“What nonsense! you must have lived among 
a pack of fools! Why, nothing is more common 
than a red coloration of the skin on some one part 
of the body. 
dollar. 


I've got one on my arm as big as a 
But it’s only skin-deep, and has no more 
to do with my character or destiny than a wart or 
a freckle. You ought to be too sensible a boy to 
take stock in such old rubbish. I would swap 
‘marks’ with you fora cent. Fact, I think I had 
a little rather have yours than mine.” 

The young engineer was interested; he per- 
ceived that Muff’s was a peculiar case, and he had 
little doubt that the boy had been engaged in some 
questionable transaction. But he would not ask 
him any further questions. 

Mutf said no more, but he felt better next day, 
and in the healthy pleasure of this engrossing en- 
gineering work, he began to forget, and better 
still, to shrink from the desperate scheme upon 
which he had entered. 

‘The week passed. Mr. Lothrop paid the boy a 
dollar a day for his services, and then made an 
arrangement to have the railway company hire 
him, as his assistant, at twenty-five dollars per 
month and board. 

They worked together from May till into Octo- 
ber; and by this time the engineer had come not 
only to value the boy as a clever helper, but to 
like him as a friend. 

Yet in all this time Muff had never said a word 
further to Mr. Lothrop about himself. 

He knew that he was liable to arrest any day. 
When not at work he felt gloomy. What he had 
done hung like a mill-stone round his neck. And 
he bad taken a desperate resolution; when through 


work with Mr. Lothrop he had made up his mind 
to drown himself in Saco River; he had the place 
all picked out where he intended to jump in, with 
his pockets full of stones,—after saying good-by 
to Mr. Lothrop. 

The engineer, on his part, had it in mind to have 
Muff go home with him, if he would; he had 
taken a liking to the boy, and thought that with a 
little instruction in mathematics, he would make 
an able engineer. So the evening after their final 
day’s work, while packing up, he said to Muff,— 

“Henry, I want you to go home with me to- 
morrow.” 

Muff was feeling badly,—-he was, in fact, shed- 
ding tears; he did not answer for a moment or 
two, then said, “You cannot take me home with 
you, Mr. Lothrop.” 

‘“*What do you mean by that?) Why not?” 

“Because you ought not to—I ought not to go 
home with you—because I’m a criminal,” said 
Muff, at length. 

Mr. Lothrop was not so greatly surprised at this 
reply ; he merely said,— 

“Hadn’t you better tell me about it ?” 

Muff disliked to have Mr. Lothrop know what 
mean things he had done; yet he thought that 
perhaps he ought to tell him. At last he said,— 

“T’ll tell you all about it if you will promise 
me one thing.” 

“What is that ?” 

“That you will tell me just what you think I 
ought to do.” 

Mr. Lothrop thought a moment. 
he said, “I will.” 

It cost Muff a great pang to begin, but he did 
begin and told the entire story, from the theft of 
the oats, and the Reform School, down to the 
house-breaking, and all about his scheme to be- 
come a robber. 

When he finished, he sat feeling like a con- 
demned felon; he half-expected that his friend 
would get up and order him out of the tent. 

Mr. Lothrop looked grave. He felt sad; it was 
even worse than he had expected ; he felt, too, that 
he had a serious duty to perform, and that his 
plan of taking Muff home with him must of 
course be given up. Yet he was aware that he 
should miss the lad very much. 

“T’m sorry I promised you that,” he said, at last. 

“But you will tell me?” said Muff. 

“You wouldn't follow it if I did.” 

Muff still had Saco River in his mind. For a 
moment he wavered, but then said,— 

“I shall do exactly what you tell me I ought to 
do, Mr. Lothrop,” and there was that in his voice 
which carried conviction with it. 

A tremendous sense of responsibility stole upon 
the young engineer’s mind,—the greatest of all 
responsibilities, that of directing, for weal or woe, 
the course of another human being’s life. 

For a little time he shrank from it, but could 
see no other way. There sat Muff, the picture of 
misery—a soul waiting for its oracle, be it life or 
death. It was duty to speak, and accepting that 
duty, the young engineer braced himself, and 
though not without emotion, spoke firmly, like a 
true man. 

“Henry,” said he, “I have lived long enough to 
learn that when a person makes mistakes, bad 
mistakes like those of yours, there is but one 
thing to do; go back, take up those mistakes, like 
errors in striking a level, rectify every one of them, 
and then start anew. That’s the only kind of re- 
pentance which amounts to anything. 

“Now, take from the money which you have 
earned this summer double in value what you 
stole from the house over in B——, and carry it to 
those folks. 

“Take the balance, all save a dollar or two, and 
send it to your old foster-mother up at R—-. 
That poor old lady has had but a sorry return 
thus far for the care she gave you when a child. 

“Then start for Portland; go to the Reform 
School, ring the bell, call for the Superintendent, 
and when he comes, surrender yourself. ‘Tell him 
why; tell him that you are going to start fairly 
and squarely on the bed-rock of solid honesty. 
Stay there till they offer you your liberty again; 
and while there, do your work faithfully, study 
hard in the school, and read good, instructive 
books as you get time. 

“Write me a letter once a fortnight, and tell me 
how you are getting on; I will answer; we will 
correspond right along; and finally when you are 
honorably free again, come to me. I shall meet 
you as a brother; and we will go in company 
again—but not till then.” 

Hard as was the path thus outlined to him, Muff 
felt that it was the true one. 

They separated next morning. Mr. Lothrop 
would not seem to watch Muff; he had put him 
on his honor. 

Muff did as advised; he even reserved twenty 
cents for the woman from whom he took the 
doughnuts; and on his way to Portland called at 
her house and gave it to her—to her complete 
amazement. 


“Very well,” 


(To be continued.) 
—___—~o— 


Younc Men.—The world’s greatest military 
heroes, says a writer in the Boston Traveller, have 
won their fame while comparatively young men. 
Marlborough entered the army at sixteen. Napo- 
leon was but twenty-three at the siege of Toulon, 








and but twenty-seven when he began his wonder- 


| ful campaign in Italy. Clive was but thirty-two | 


at Plassey, and Wellington's reputation was made 
when only thirty, when he won Assaye, in India. 


EEE 


Herr Frederick the Great, when he came to the 
throne of Prussia, and began the military opera- 
tions which gave him bis name, was only twenty- 
eight. Cromwell was but forty-three at the Battle 
of Marston Moor, and Charles XII. of Sweden 
it will be remembered, was killed at thirty-six, 
after having spent eighteen years in command of 
his army. * 

Gustavus Adolphus II. was but thirty-seven at 
the great triumph at Leipsic. Prince Eugene was 
but twenty when he entered the service of the Em- 
peror of Austria, and he won his great victory over 
the Turks at Zenta when but thirty-four. Charle- 
magne was forty-eight when he was crowned Em- 
peror of Germany, but this was preceded by more 
than twenty years of victorious warfare. 
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CONSECRATION. 


“Where is the use of the red lip’s charm, 
The Heaven of hair—the pride of the brow, 
And the blood that blues the inside arm, 
Jnless we turn, as the soul knows how, 
The earthly gift to an end divine?” 
—Browning’s “The Statue and the Bust.” 


En 


For the Companion. 
A CHANGE OF MIND. 


“Now it is of no use for you to talk, George. That 
dog must go. I’m only too glad to come and keep 
house for you, and I'll do my best; but there is not 
room enough here for me and the dog.” 

“Nonsense, auntie!” I said, kissing the lovable, 
crotchety old soul. ‘You don’t know Jackson yet. 
He’s a splendid fellow, as you’ll say when you’ve 
made friends. Hi, Jackson! Bloaters!” 

My dog had been sitting up with his back toward 
us, and his head bent down right in the centre of 
the fender, as if he were warming his scalp, and 
apparently in a day-dream about bones, or Smith’s 
dog round the corner; but the moment I spoke, he 
made a dash to the side, reared up, caught the old- 
fashioned woollen bell-pull in his teeth, gave it a vig- 
orous tug, and returned to his place. 

“There!” cried my aunt. “I declare he’s a demon! 
I don’t believe in temzycosies, or ghosts, or spirits, 
or haunting, or any nonsense of that kind; but that 
dog’s ademon. There! there!” she cried, excitedly. 
“Look at him! Did you see him lift up that right 
eur, and leer at me in that wicked, malignant way 
with his right eye?” 

“He fancied that you were talking about him, 
auntie.” 

“He knew I was talking about him. I declare, he 
sends a cold shudder through me! I’m afraid of him, 
George.” 

‘But what has he been doing now?” I said, as the 
old lady arranged her mittens, and proceeded to pour 
out the coffee. 

“Rushed into my room this morning, when Jane 
brought the hot water; and then he wouldn’t let me 
get up.” 

“Wouldn’t let you get up? Nonsense, auntie! 
Why, he’s as good as can be!” 

“He’s not, George!” she cried, with her hands 
trembling. ‘He’s as wicked as can be! Every time 
I moved to get up, he growled; and I was obliged to 
ring for Jane to come and take him out, when he ran 
under the bed, and she had to fetch your fishing-rod 
to drive him out.” 

“Oh, 1 know why that was. You’ve got my bed- 
room, and he doesn’t like any one else being there. 
He’ll forget it in a day or two.” 

“He never will, and he has taken a malignant spite 
against me.” 

“Which you can cure by giving him a bit of these,” 
I said, as Jane entered the room with a couple of 
covered dishes. ‘He’s very fond of bloaters’ heads, 
Do you see?” 

“Ugh!” ejaculated my aunt. “Send him out, 
George; I can’t bear him to be here. He gives me 
the creeps. The dog is not a natural beast. He has 
an evil spirit in him; I know he has.” 

I simply sat back in my chair and laughed. It was 
impossible to help it, for Jackson had turned sharply 
round as soon as Jane entered with the dishes; and 
as soon as she had taken off the covers and gone, the 
dog uttered three loud barks, trotted to the door, 
and then raised himself up on his hind legs and 
walked solemnly right round the table, open-mouthed 
and erect of eur, till he reached the hearth-rug, where 
he remained motionless. 

“Look, George!”’ cried my aunt again. ‘He’s put- 
ting out his tongue at me now, derisively. Go away! 
Cist! Go away!” 

As soon as I could recover myself, I cut off the 
bloaters’ heads, and pitched them, one by one, to 
Jackson, who caught them and swallowed them on 
the instant, before subsiding on to his four legs. 

“There’s the secret of his possession, auntie,” I 
said. ‘Let me give you a bloater. Genuine; slightly 
smoked. I’ve been idle all these years, waiting for 
practice, and I’ve taught my dog a few tricks. There, 
come, make friends with him. Here, Jackson, shake 
hands with the lady.” 

Jackson looked intently at me, and held out his 
paw. 

“No! no!” I said. 
lady.” 

Jackson uttered alow growl. 

“There, you see, my dear!’ cried my aunt, tri- 
umphantly. ‘He has taken a great dislike to me.” 

“Then he must learn better,” I said, sternly. “How 
dare you, sir! Goin the corner! Be off! You dog, 
you!” 

Jackson seemed to resent being called “you dog,” for 
at those words he uttered a low growl, trotted to the 
corner, threw up his muzzle so as to get his throat 
straight, and uttered such a series of yelps that my 
aunt put her fingers in her ears, and filled her face 
full of wrinkles both wide and deep. 

“There, that will do!” I said, loudly. “You can 
come back now. Go and shake hands with that lady, 
sir! Do you hear?” 

Jackson came out of the corner, and walking slow- 


“Go and shake hands with the 





ly up to my aunt, held out his paw, which she took 
at my request, but not until she had covered her 
hand with her kerchief, an insult which Jackson 
seemed to resent, for he uttered a low growl. 
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I had had Jackson five years. He came to me a 
ridiculous-looking, fat little object, with a skin far 
too large for him, and heavy, clumsy paws; and all 
through the days of his puppyhood he passed his 
time as carefully divided as a King Alfred might have 
divided his own puppy Jackson’s being, between eat- 
ing, sleeping, and worrying his enemies, these latter 
being anything that came in his way, especially legs 
of tables, chairs, the sofa, or, above all, a shoe, with 
which latter, or a boot, or even a slipper, he would 
have, what seemed no doubt to him, the most furious 
fights. 

By dint of a good deal of talking, and on the 
strength of my being a great favorite, a truce was 
patched up between my aunt and Jackson; but that 
it was a hollow truce I knew, as well as I did that it 
would require superhuman efforts to make my old 
relative really like that dog. It was aconstant trouble 
to me, for I wanted to make the old lady’s life happy, 
and I did not want to sacrifice Jackson to a caprice. 
But hardly a day passed without some trouble, some- 
thing wrong. One day the little dining-room bell 
rang furiously, and I ran in to see what was wrong, 
to find my aunt standing upon a chair, with the top 
cupboard open, and Jackson, with his ears fiercely 
cocked, watching her. 

“Take away that dog, George!” she cried. ‘The 
moment I opened this cupboard door, he attacked 
me.” 

“But he has not bitten you, aunt?’ I cried, excit- 
edly. 

“Oh no, he has not bitten me—yet!” she cried. 
“But he has been watching me, just as he does the 
beggars who come to the gate, and I know what that 
means.” 

I called Jackson away, and my aunt descended, but 
a volume would hardly suffice if 1 attempted to relate 
all the troubles, real and imaginary, that were told 
me by my aunt, the principal being what she called 
the fact that Jackson, by some means or other, al- 
ways got beneath her bed; and when it was pointed 
out to her, on the most irrefutable evidence, that 
Jackson was always chained up to his kennel every 
night, she merely tightened her lips, and said that it 
was very mysterious. 

“Are you going to destroy that dog, George, or am 
I to go?” said the old lady, one morning. “I declare 
it’s unbearable!” 

“What is unbearable, my dear aunt?” I said, put- 
ting my arm round her slight form, and drawing her 
to me. 

“There, there, I won’t be coaxed and cheated into 
silence any more,’ she cried, making a pretence of 
pushing me away. ‘I declare it’s shameful! That 
demon of a dog regularly haunts me. I can’t stira 
step without his being after me, watching me in that 
horribly sly leering way of his.” 

“Oh, nonsense, aunt!’ 

“It is not nonsense, my dear. 
so every time I speak.” 

“Why, of course he does, auntie: all dogs do.” 

“Not like that dreadful creature, George. The way 
he lifts up first one ear, and then the other, making 
the tips quiver, is something awful. It sends a shud- 
der all through me.” 

“Why, auntie, he’s listening, and trying to find out 
what you mean.” 

“Oh, no, my dear, don’t tell me that! I know bet- 
ter. That creature understands every word that is 
said, perfectly, just as well as a —— no, I won’t say 
Christian, but he understands, and he is always med- 
itating some mischief against me. Iknow he is. He 
took a dislike to me as soon as I came.” : 

“Oh, nonsense, aunt; why he has tried no end of 
times to make friends with you.” 

‘Make friends?” she cried. 

“Yes; I saw him come to you only yesterday, and 
lick your hand.” 

«To be sure he did, the nasty carnivorous creature. 
That’s his wolfish appetite. He sent a shiver through 
me, and made my hand quite wet.” 

‘Now, my dear auntie,” I said. “I’m sure you 
would not wish me to poison that poor faithful beast.” 

“Poison, indeed!” cried my aunt; “why, I never 
even hinted at such a thing.” 

“What do you want me to do then—hang him?” 

“How can you be so disgusting, my dear boy?” she 
cried. ‘You should not say such things.” 

“But you said destroy him. Surely you don’t want 
me to cut his head off with the meat-chopper.” 

“Really, my dear, I must leave the room,” cried the 
old lady, ‘if you will persist in talking in this dread- 
ful strain. And there—ugh!—go away. Look at him. 
I’m sure he understands every word we say.” 

“Well, it can’t be pleasant for him to hear you 
plotting his murder, auntie,” I said. 

“I did not, sir,” she cried, warmly. “I never plotted 
anything in my life.” 

“But you said, ‘destroy him,’ aunt.” 

“You know as well as I do, sir, that I meant give 
him away.” 

“Give him away, aunt!” I cried, laughing; “why 
it would be impossible. Unless I sent him across the 
sea, he would be certain to come back. Wouldn't 
you, Jack, old man?” 

Jackson made one bound on to my knee, and my 
aunt uttered a shriek of dismay as the dog placed his 
paws on my shoulder, cocked his ears, and gave three 
loud barks. 

“If you have any respect for me, my dear,” she 
said at last, “send that dog away—at all events, send 
him out of the room.” 

“Oh, all right, auntie,” I said. 
out you go.” 

The dog leaped down, looked up at me wistfully, 
then glanced at my aunt, and trotted out at the open 
door, and into the garden, where he barked sharply 
at his disappointment, for he had evidently believed 
that I was coming, too. 

“That’s better, my dear,” said the old lady. “I 
dare say you think me a very strange crotchety, old 
woman; but I can’t help that. Did you see what a 
horrible threatening look that dog gave me as he 
went out?” 

“No, aunt, I did not.” 

“Ah, well, he did, my dear. And now I’m going 
for a walk. I shall go upstairs and put on my things, 
and then have a walk, and mind that dog does not see 
me go, orI know he'll come and watch me all the 
time.” 


And then he listens 


“Here, Jackson, 





‘went upstairs, I sat down in my little study, and be 


“All right, auntie,” I said, smiling; and as she 
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gan reading, just looking up when she came back and ! 
kissed me. 

I heard the front door close, and then there was a 
short, sharp bark. 

“He has heard her go,” I said to myself, and start- 
ing up, I reached the back window, in time to see Jack- 
son with his head and tail up, galloping across the 
field at the bottom of the garden, so as to get round 
to the road, and join my aunt. 

I could not help laughing to myself, and I hesitated 
as to whether I should go and call him back, but just 
then I had a caller, and the matter passed out of my 
mind. 

It must have been about an hour after, that I got up 
to go and make a call or two, just at the edge of the 
village; and I was some distance on my way, when, 
all at once, I heard a shout—half-shriek, half yell of 
agony—coming from a turn of the road, and directly 
after a man came in sight, ranning with allhis might, 
and as soon as he saw me, he made in my direction, 
erying out, “Help! help! help!” 

“What’s the matter? What is it?” I said; but he 
only looked at me wildly, and dashed on, while, when 
I turned to gaze after him, the mystery was solved; 
a dog had attacked him, had fastened on to his coat or 
collar, or somewhere that I could not clearly make 
out, and there he hung between the man’s shoul- 
ders. 

It was only a few moments’ glance that I had at 
the pair, and then they were out of sight; but the 
look was long enough for me to see that the dog was 
Jackson, and that the man was a rough-looking 
tramp. 

The matter looked serious enough for me to follow 
after, and see the end, for I was afraid that the dog 
might really hurt the man, though I was perfectly | 
certain that Jackson would not have attacked the 
fellow as he had without very severe provocation. 

At the end of a few hundred yards, I came upon a 
group of the village people laughing together, and it 
relieved me a good deal. 

“He’s a tramp-chap, doctor, who’s been hanging 
about here, these last two days. After no good, I 
think,” said the butcher. “But he’s gone off now, 
and I don’t s’pose he’ll come back.”” 

“And was the dog fastened on to him still?” I said, 
anxiously. 

“Oh no, sir,” cried another of the group. “Just as 
he got here he tripped and fell, and your dog went 
flying, with a great bit of the chap’s coat in his 
mouth.” 

“Yes, and he held on to it, too, and stood there 
growling when the tramp-chap got up and limped off. 
Say, doctor, if you ever part with that dog, I'll buy 
him of you.” 

Relieved in mind, but a little puzzled, too, at this 
display of savagery, and asking myself whether, per- 
haps after all, for my aunt’s sake, I had not better 
part with Jackson, I went on my round, saw several 
patients, feeling as important as a young doctor 
should, forgot all about Jackson and my aunt, and 
finally made my way home pretty tired, and then all 
at once the dog’s adventure came to my mind. 

For, as I let myself into the passage, and was in 
the act of hanging up my hat, I suddenly stood as if 
petrified, for from out of the little parlor, whose door 
stood open, came the sound of my aunt’s voice speak- 
ing softly, in a cooing, gentle, tender way,—words 
such as I never expected to hear her utter,— 

“And he was a dear, good, old, faithful doggie, 
then, he was. And he did love the cross, disagree- 
able old woman, he did, he did.” 

Then there was a low, soft, whining howl, from 
Jackson unmistakably, for I knew his voice. It was 
just the sound he made when he had his leg broken 
and I tied it up in splints. 

Pow—wow—0-0-0-0! 

“Did she hurt him then, poor old doggie? 
will do it good, it will—and comfort it, it will.” 

Pow—wow—0-0-0-0! 

This again from Jackson; and there was the sound 
of water splashing, while, when I stood in the door- 
way, there was my aunt upon her knees by the fire 
with a basin of water and a sponge, talking away 
tenderly to Jackson, who was patiently holding his 
head out, resting his great ugly jowl on my aunt’s 
white hand, while she busily sponged away at one of 
his eyes, which I saw at a glance was very much in- 
jured, and bleeding freely. 

On the hearth-rug there was a large piece of torn 
cloth, evidently part of a collar, and on the edge of the 
fender two of my aunt’s clean pocket-handkerchiefs, 
one folded bandage-fashion, the other formed into a 
pad. 

So much matter-of-fact surgery was being displayed 
that I stopped and watched—silently—delighted at 
seeing this new-born affection for my old friend. 
And there I stood, while my aunt went on talking 
tenderly as she bathed, Jackson answering with a 
sympathetic howl, never even flinching, though he 
must have been in a good deal of pain. 

“There!” she said; ‘‘and now his old mistress will 
go and fetch him a shawl, and she’ll fold it up, and 
he shall lie on it till he gets well, and—O George, how 
you startled me!” she cried; and I saw that her face 
was wet with tears. 

“Why, auntie, what’s the matter?” 

‘Matter, my dear? Why, a horrible great tramp met 
me right away from the village, and begged,” she 
cried, volubly; ‘‘and he seemed so poor that I took 








But it 


My aunt did not draw her hand away, but looked 
up at me with her eyes streaming. 

‘Now, look here, auntie,” I said one day, months 
after, “he’s getting too fat. I will not have him pam- 
pered and petted so.” 

Of course I don’t believe in that dog being ademon, 
but 1’ll make affidavit before any judge that that dog 
smiled at me and winked. 

G. MANVILLE FENN. 


————_ 
REBUFFS. 
“Then welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand, but go! 
$e our joys three parts pain! 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 
Learn, nor account the pang; dare; never grudge 
the throe.” 
—Browning’s Rabbi Ben Ezra, 
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For the Companion. 


HOOKING TO A LOCOMOTIVE. 


An Aeronaut’s Story. 


“T wish you would relate to me your most thrilling 
adventure, professor—I want it to tell the boys.” 

Professor Kingstadt is one of the most genial and 
kindly of men; and I did not in the least hesitate to 
ask him for a story. His life has been filled with ad- 
venturous incidents; for he is an aeronaut by profes- 
sion, and an enthusiastic believer in the future of 
aerial navigation. 

The world is much inclined to laugh at enthusiasts, 
and call them visionary; but the world owes a great 
qeal to “visionary” people. Such men are the pio- 








of heading for Detroit or Cleveland, we were en 
route for Indianapolis, or Cincinnati, as I had fully 
expected. In an hour, we were over the Kankakee 
River; and seeing no sufficient object to be served by 
going on, I pulled the valve rope, and we tended grad- 
ually downward for fifteen or twenty minutes. By 
this time we had sunk to within a thousand feet of 
the earth, when a stiff ‘grounder,’ or surface breeze, 
caught us and took us off to southwest. 

“Tt was about three-thirty in the afternoon; and 
there was a good deal too much air stirring to handle 
the balloon comfortably. But I let her settle to with- 
in two hundred and fifty feet of the fences and bushes, 
and had just tossed out one of our grapnels, when 
Stevens, who had been busily writing his press ac- 
count of the ascent, looked out, and suddenly ex- 
claimed,— 

‘* ‘Professor, there’s the railway ahead!’ 

“It was a branch line of the Northern Indiana, I 
think; and at that point the track ran pretty nearly 
east and west. We were coming from northeast, to 
cross it diagonally. When the reporter spoke, we | 
were a mile ora mile and a-half, perhaps,from it— 
flying along quite fast. 

«*There’s a freight train, too!’ Stevens added, ‘just 
coming round that curve, from behind the woods!’ 

“The train, a long heavy one, was as much as two 
miles off when we first saw it, steaming ponderously | 
along, at twelve or fifteen miles an hour; and we 
were flying down from the northeast to cross it at a | 
sharp angle. 

** ‘Now, I tell you, professor, we shall go pretty snug 
to ’em!’ exclaimed my companion. | 

“*Yes, but we shall go high enough over ’em,’ said | 
z. 

***T guess so,’ said he looking down at the ground 

a moment. ‘Yes, we shall clear ’em. 
And now for some fun!’ he exclaimed, 











neers of all grea. 
inventions, and 
they commonly 
receive small re- 
muneration for their li - 
long labors. 

Here is the professor, 
for example; he is often 
without the means to buy a good dinner, and is 
obliged to eat a poor one. He might make money in 
many other vocations; but he sticks fast to balloons, 
and risks his life in making ascents with the unselfish- 
ness of a man who loves his chosen art, and has full 
faith in it. 

He hopes to construct an air-ship which can be pro- 
pelled in any required direction; and he will spend 
his life at work on that problem—and very likely fail 
to solve it; yet—as he says—some one else may take 
it up where he was obliged to leave it, and carry it on 
to full achievement. 

Twenty-seven years of not altogether successful ex- 
perimenting have not yet robbed his kindling gray 
eye of one whit of its interested brightness. Hope 
still glows there. I wish he might succeed. Whata 
grand flash of triumph would light his face, and stir 
his heart! It would be a sight to do one good to wit- 
ness it. 

“Willingly,” said the professor. ‘Anything to 
amuse the boys. I like boys; for they are always 
honest critics, and say what they think. Let me see; 
my most thrilling adventure? Well, I should say 
that my most thrilling adventure was a very brief 
one, yet exciting while it lasted, both exciting and 
dangerous, too. 

“IT had ascended that day,”’ he continued, “from one 





out my purse and gave him a shilling, when he} 
looked up and down the road, and seeing no one 
near, he snatched my purse out of my hand. Then 
he seized my watch-chain, and tried to drag it off; 
but I clung to it and shrieked out, when that dear, 
good, brave dog flew at him.” 





“ Wuph—wuph—bow—bow—bow!” barked Jack- 
son, fiercely, | 
“Yes, he did, a dear, good dog him!” cried my 
aunt, affectionately; ‘and the savage man kicked ; 
him with his heavy boot in the eye, and knocked 
him down, but Jackson got up and rushed at him, 
and the man ran off, and the dear dog seized him as 

he ran away.” 
“And did he get your purse, auntie?” | 
“No, my dear, he dropped it, and when I got home, 
the poor dog lay there with his eye bleeding dread- 
fully, and—and I declare, I’ll never go for a walk 
withou him again!” 
As she spoke, she knelt down to pat and stroke the | 
— dog, who whined softly, and then licked her’ 
and. 
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of the suburbs of Chicago. It was not a public occa- 
sion, exactly, but an experimental ascent, to test a 
theory which a Chicago gentleman then held as to the 
setting of the aerial currents from the western land 
board across Lake Michigan. His idea of a uniform 
current, at a certain height, during spring and fall, 
was capable, if proven, of a possible utilization for 
purposes of travel between Chicago and Detroit, or 
Toledo, or even to Cleveland. A reporter for the 
Tribune went up with me; a nice, quiet young 
man of twenty or twenty-two, named Burlington 
Stevens. 

‘““My balloon was taken to the grounds adjoining 
the private residence of the gentleman in whose be- 


, half I made the ascent, and filled with city gas by 


means of a hose connected with one of the street 
mains. We got off at two o’clock in the afternoon, 
and the weather being quite calm, the balloon rose 
steadily, almost perpendicularly, for a distance of four 
to five thousand feet. 

“At about that height we encountered a pronounced 
northwest current which at once carried us off to 
southeast—down over the Indiana cornfields, Instead 
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A LOCOMOTIVE. 


seizing a long horn which I always kept in the car to 
blow signal blasts when needed. 

“On came the long train, pufflng up a black cloud of 
coal smoke; and we had now flown up to within a 
hundred rods of them; but I saw that we should 
cross the line a little ahead of the locomotive. The 
engineer and fireman were staring at us. So were all 
the brakemen standing on the cars’ platform. 

“Stevens blew two loud blasts— Toot ! Too-v0-0ot ! 

“*Toot—toot!’ responded the locomotive. 

“Again my fellow-voyager gave them a fearful blast 
—as a mocking signal for them to ‘down brakes,’ and 
give us the right of way across the line. 

“ Toot—toot—toot ! from the engine—which meant 
‘clear the line.’ 

“So intent were both of us watching the train, that 
we never once saw nor thought of the wires—the tele- 
graph wires. And when we went over the track a 
little ahead of the engine, our grapnel, streaming 
along behind and beneath us, caught on the wires, 
and stripping them clear of the posts and insulators, 
drew them right exactly across the oncoming loco- 
motive! They caught on between the whistle and the 
smokestack. The wires were strong. So was our 
rope. In an instant we were twitched after the en- 
gine—the balloon lunging first almost down to the 
ground, then up straight over the tender! 

“A loud shout and a volley of railway expletives 
rose froin the engine, and all along the train. We 
hung on—for dear life. We had to cling with all our 
might, the car lurched and swung so furiously. 

‘Cast off that grapnel, won’t you?’ I shouted 
down to the engineer. 

«Shin down the rope, and cast it off yourself!’ 
yelled the fireman. 

«*Yes, you’re a balloon man!’ cried the engineer. 
*Let’s see you shin down that line.’ 

“*Come now!’ Stevens called to them, ‘you may 
kill us. Slow up, and let us unhook, won’t you?’ 

“<‘Can’t do it. Behind time now!’ was all we 
could get out of the engineer; and the brakemen 
were all laughing, and chaffing us. 

“They were a rough lot of fellows, and the novelty 
of the situation did not seem to excite their wonder, 
but only their ridicule. 

**Well, cut the line!’ I exclaimed to Stevens. I 
had managed to get my knife out, and passed it to 
him, for he was nearest the rope; and hanging on 
with all his might, with his left hand, he contrived to 


| of the sun from the earth’s surface beneath. 
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saw off the rope close down to the hawse hole, We 








lunged off into the air; and the train sped on, with 
our hook and the wires hanging to it. There was the 
hard old shell of a Dutch cheese lying amongst our 
ballast. I let that shy at those grinning brakemen as 
we flew apart! It fell quite near one of them. 

“The engine not only had our line and grapnel 
hitched to it, but also six or seven hundred feet of 
the wires, all wound up and snarled on it. 

“That was about the most exciting experience I 
ever had! 

“We tossed out one other grapnel, and finally 
landed in a peach-orchard, a couple of miles farther 
on. I mailed a letter to the Telegraph Company, otf 
fering to settle for the wires, but they never sent me 
any bill. Although the adventure seemed to excite 
so little wonder among the men on the train, their 
own coolness has always been a source of wonder to 
me, though it may be accounted for, I suppose, by the 
fact of their scientific training.” 
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For the Companion, 


BATTLE OF THE HAY-COCKS., 
By Cochecho’s dashing water 
Vhere is now old Dovertown, 
With its myriad whirring spindles 
And its steeples tall and brown, 


In the morning of New England 
Stood a block-house, low and gray, 
Builded by the early settlers 
‘or defence in savage fray. 


And throughout the days of summer, 
While the men atield had gone, 

Watched the women, true and faithful, 
Biding in their homes alone, 


Once these sharp-eyed, patient watchers 
Saw a novel sight appear,— 
Groups of hay-cocks, floating downward 
On the river, drawing near, 
Angry were they that their cattle 
Thus should lose their winter-store— 
But anon the floating hillocks 
Seemed to draw more near the shore. 
Quick they gave their warning signal, 
And the men flew from the tleld; 
None too soon, for “neath each hay-cock 
Was an Indian brave coneealed, 








Still Cochecho foams and dashes, 
But the war-whoop rings no more; 

And the sons of those grand mothers 
Speak their praises ev enn 
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For the Companion, 


AN ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 


A total eclipse of the sun is one of the most inter- 
esting natural occurrences that human eyes have ever 
beheld. Savage and barbarous peoples have always 
looked on such eclipses with the greatest alarm. 
Even among our own people, many persons seem un- 
able to look upon an eclipse without feelings of fear. 

As the area of country over which an eclipse of 
the sun can be total is very small, never being wider 
than about one hundred and seventy-five miles, and 
as the phenomenon may not be visible in the same 
tract of country twice in a century, it follows that 
many human beings may live to a good old age, yet 
never see a total eclipse of the sun. . 

On August 7, 1869, a total eclipse of the sun oc- 
curred, visible in parts of Lowa, Hlinois, Kentucky and 
North Carolina. The writer lived at the time just on 
the southern line of totality. To the people in the 
country town where we resided, the eclipse was total, 
the line running from northwest to southeast, at a 
distance of possibly half a mile from town. 

We had occasion to go out of town for an hour 
during the afternoon, and the moment of totality 
oceurred while we were on our way home, and about 
a mile distant, in a southwest direction. 

At this point, which was just outside the line, a 
mere dot, or speck, of the sun remained visible. Con- 
sequently we did not see the eclipse as “total,” but 
we were so near the line that all the characteristic 
glories of the phenomenon—the “corona,” the “red 
flames,” etc.—were distinctly seen. 

We had one most interesting sight, which those 
inside the line of totality could not see. Running up 
through the atmosphere to the very heavens, we could 
see the line of shade, the “edge” of the moon’s 
shadow, the line between a total and a partial hiding 
To the 
northeast all was ash-colored and dark, such a shade 
as we have seen at no other time. It appeared as a 
great wall of darkness, a solid thing, reaching from 
the earth to the skies. 

But to the southwest the scene was very different. 
Here there was a glimmer of light, and the rays of 
light could be seen, somewhat as when the sun breaks 
through rifted clouds. The light shone brighter and 
brighter as we looked off to the horizon. The con- 
trast with the “wall”—the solid darkness—in the 
other direction was very striking. 

When the moon had passed over the disk of the 
sun, and the light burst forth from the other side, 
there was another vision that, once seen, can never 
be forgotten. Just as we see the shadow of a sum- 
mer cloud fly over the hills and fields, so the won- 
drous shadow that had been seen hanging over the 
earth was seen to fly away toward the southeast, 
chased by the ever increasing brightness. It did not 
rise from the earth, but simply rolled away with a 
wonderful velocity. 

But in the village occurred a special event, that, 
more than even the glory of the eclipse itself, will 
make that occasion ever memorable to many observ. 
ers. 

The eclipse had been long discussed in the town. 
As the sun’s light diminished, smoked glass was in 
demand, and everybody was on the watch, to see 
what could be seen. 

Of course, all had been told of the strictly “natur- 
al” character of the phenomenon, but among the 
observers, few, if any, of whom had ever before seen 
a total eclipse of the sun, there were some supersti- 
tious persons, and some weak-minded ones, who 
were expecting to see something marvellous, and 
they were not disappointed. 

The main street of the village ran north and south. 
The sidewalk on the east side of the street was a 
particularly favorable place from which to view the 
sun, which was now descending to the westward. 

This east-side sidewalk was crowded with people, 
and as the sun’s light grew less and less, they were 
ina fever of excitement. Some thought that the end 
of the world had come, 
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An Irishman, with his family, had come into | to shine again, the shadow flew away, and Jack’s | only was Monmouth himself executed, but hun- | only nominally, but really, protects our persons 





town in his farm wagon, during the day, and | agency in the “wonderful scene’ was detected.| dreds of people, some of them women, who had and our property on land and sea, at home and 


having finished his business,—and having no fear |The reaction was as indescribable as the first | taken but little part in the rising, shared the young 
He lived | effect of the trick. 
in the northeast part of the town, and had gone | and if Jack failed to get a good booting, it was 


of the eclipse,—had started homeward. 


People laughed till they cried, | duke’s unhappy fate. 
The leaders of the two rebellions of the “Pre- 





possibly a quarter of a mile, when, the moment | not because he had failed to earn it, but because | tenders,” in 1715 and 1745, among them several 


of totality having arrived, he stopped his team 
and all, turning in their 
seats, gazed at the wonder- 
ful sight. 
Chickens were going to 






roost; cattle, and even hogs, 


AN ECLIPSE 


showed their “appreciation” of the occasion. The 
dogs sought safety with their masters, and crowd- 
ed up against them. When the weird, wonderful 
shadow had fully enveloped the earth, a chill, as 
of midnight, fell upon everything. 

On the west side of the street, and near the mid- 
dle of the block, was a moderate-sized two-story 
building. The main floor was occupied as a drug- 
The proprietor was absent, and the estab- 
lishment at this moment was in charge of a young 
man, Whom we will call Jack Brown, a mischiev- 
ous chap, who never missed an opportunity for 
having some fun, and who now resolved to utilize 
the eclipse. 


store, 


Some teams were fastened to the posts on the 
west side of the street. On the east side, with his 
head from the sun, was a horse, a great, big, awk- 
ward beast, fit only for the plough, but which 
some country boy had saddled and ridden to 
town, 

The Street Commissioner had not very well 
attended to his duty, and the street at this point 
was in very bad repair. In fact, there was a big 
mud-hole just back of where the big horse spoken 
of was standing. 


While others were attentively studying the | 


eclipse, Jack was preparing for his part of the 
programme. Having a number of rockets left 
over from his Fourth of July stock, he selected 
the largest, an immense one of several pounds’ 
weight, and prepared to send it off from the rear 
of the store. 

The darkness was now complete. Scarce a 
sound broke the stillness of the moment. One 
could almost hear his pulses beat. ‘The crowd 
stood gazing into the sky in speechless wonder. 

Suddenly, with a hiss and a scream that was all 
the more horrible from the silence that had fallen 
on the village, that immense rocket went thaning 
up toward the sun, and burst with a crash that, to 
the excited people, seemed like the noise of a score 
of thunders. 

The effect was indescribable. The saddle-horse 
spoken of, hearing the hiss and seeing the retlee- 
tion of the flash of light, broke his halter, and 
stood up on his hind feet; but not being in the 
habit of standing in that manner, he lost his bal- 
ance, and went over on his back, sprawling in the 
mud-hole, from which he emerged later a sorry- 
looking beast. Some of the teams broke their 
fastenings, and if it had not been for the dark- 
ness, would doubtless have run away. 

But the people! Women and children screamed ; 
men,—well, some of the grave ones, who knew 
there was nothing alarming in an eclipse of the 
sun, cried out; and some persons, who were not 
known to be church-goers undertook to pray, 
though L ecan't say that they succeeded very well. 

Others looked on in mute horror, wondering 
what would happen next. To the Irishman and 
his family in their wagon outside the town, the 
sight was wonderful indeed. They saw the rise 
of the rocket, and the direction of its flight was 
such that when it burst, it was, to their view, 
directly under the disk of the sun; and in the 
flash, it seemed for a moment as if the sun him- 
self had burst, and his fragments were flying 
through space in the most promiscuous manner. 

The moment of totality passed; the sun began 


, | the crowd rather enjoyed the excitement that had | peers of the realm, were in like manner sternly 
executed, and their properties were confiscated to 
the State. 

On the other hand, many exampies of leniency 
can be given. There have been Irish insurrections 
which were not punished by the execution of the 
leaders; and it was due to England’s attitude both 
that Arabi Pasha, the late Egyptian rebel, was 
punished, and that he was not put to death, but 
exiled. 

No executions followed the suppression of the 
Commune, in France, in 1871. In Spain rebellion 
has long been looked upon with curious leniency. 
But the most remarkable example in history is un- 
doubtedly that of the United States. 

When our Civil War was finished, and the lead- 
ers of the Confederacy were in the hands of the 
National Government, they were not only not exe- 
cuted, but were not long kept in captivity. Such 
clemency and moderation seemed wise and politic, 
and the nation has long since entirely approved of 
the mild course then taken. 

The opinion is undoubtedly gaining ground, 
that a sincere leader in a rebellious cause which he 
himself clearly feels to be right and just, stands ina 
different position from that of the private criminal. 
Treason is a heinous crime; but it is certainly not 
looked upon with the horror with which it was 
once regarded. 





—————————— 
For the Companion. 


MANY MANSIONS, 





Iam glad that His house hath mansions, 
For I shall be tired at first: 

And ['m glad He hath bread and water of life, 
For I shall be hungry and thirst. 

Iam glad that the house is His, not mine, 
For He will be in it and near; 

To take from me the grief L have brought, 
And to change into smiles every tear, 

4 T. 0. P. 
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at tidied COST OF GOVERNMENT. 


One of the annual duties of Congress which 
heen caused by the rocket. That crowd will never | cannot be evaded is that of making appropria- 
forget the total eclipse of the sun of August 7, tions for the support of government. When any 
1869. J. LIsie. one of the regular appropriation bills fails,—ex- 
cepting only that for rivers and harbors,—in con- 
sequence of a disagreement between the two 
branches, or between Congress and the President, 
it becomes necessary to summon Congress in extra 
session in order to make the appropriations. 

Not a dollar of public money can be paid out 
until the expenditure has been authorized by law. 
penne There are some appropriations which are perma- 

nent, such as the sum, whatever it may be, needed 
TREATMENT OF REBELS. to pay the interest on the national debt. All other 

Louis Riel, the half-breed rebel chief, whose appropriations must be made annually, and for 

name has been, for some months, prominent in the the most part they can neither be drawn upon 


aS OP-— — 
ENDURING, 


“Fool! All that is, at all, 

Lasts ever, past reeall; 
Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand sure. 

That entereth into thee, 

That was, is, and shall be: 

Time's wheel runs back or stops; Potter and clay 
endure.” 
—Browning’s “Rabbi Ben Ezra.” 








| of November. Strenuous efforts had been made | the year has closed. 
to procure his pardon, or a milder punishment. For example: Congress neglected to make suffi- 
he French Catholics, almost to # man, insisted | cient provision for the pay of the clerks in the 
that he should not be put to death, and his fate| New York Custom House, and there was no 
thus became a question of party, of religion and| money appropriated for their salaries for the 
of race. month of June last. New York bankers advanced 
The effort to save his life was made on several | the money on the chance of Congress appropri- 
| grounds. It was said that he was insane, a relig- ating money to supply this deficiency, and the 
|ious fanatic, and hence not responsible for his | clerks got their pay. The new fiscal year began 
actions. It was also argued that his crime was a| with July, and the clerks receive their salaries 
political one, and that, in this age, political rebels | regularly for this year. 
should be less harshly dealt with than if they | One hundred years ago, in 1785, the United 
were mere criminals. | States Government had no power to lay any taxes 
Riel had twice led a revolt of the half-breeds of | at all, and could only obtain money by calling 
the western provinces against the Canadian Govy- | upon the States for it. How much did it need ? 
ernment. ‘That poor and semi-barbarous race, |The requisition for 1785 included, beside the 
dwelling in what is called the “Northwest,” felt amount necessary to pay interest on the debt, a 
themselves aggrieved by certain measures taken | sum of but little more than four hundred thou- 
by the Government in regard to the lands on which | sand dollars for all the ordinary purposes of gov- 
they had settled. | ernment. 
Sixteen years ago, Riel placed himself at the | The national expenditures at present, exclud- 
head of the malcontents, and for many months | ing payments of principal and interest of the 
maintained a government in the village which has | debt, average more than two hundred million dol- 
since become the capital of Manitoba. Although, lars. ‘Then a sum of twelve and a half cents 
on the approach of troops, his force dispersed | represented the annual cost of the general govern- 
| without firing a shot, the Canadian Government | ment to each person; now the corresponding sum 
granted the redress to obtain which the rebellion | is littie less than four dollars. 
was undertaken. | Was that early government excessively nig- 
gardly, or is the system of to-day enormously 
many hundred miles north-west from Winnipeg, | extravagant, that this ditference exists? Neither 
resulted differently. He was defeated, captured, | statement is true. The government of Congress 
tried, sentenced, and has at last paid the penalty | under the Articles of Confederation was so weak 
of his acts on the seatfold. that it was hardly worthy of the name of a gov- 
The question what should be done with the cap- | ernment. Small as was the sum asked of the 
tured chiefs of a rebellion which has been sup- | States, Congress could not get even that. 
pressed, is one which has been much discussed 
among civilized peoples. In former times, such | sive, and a certain amount of money is wasted; 
chiefs, whether of high or low degree, and whether | but the extravagance is by no means as great as 
they were the leaders of great insurrections, or of | it is popularly supposed to be. It is for the most 
little revolts, were consigned, as a matter of | part a fiction invented for party purposes. We get 
course, to one fate. Their lot was invariably a| much more for our money than our great-grand- 
rapid trial and a speedy execution. The best that | fathers did. 
such a chief could hope for was, that he should; To illustrate this fact: the post-office depart- 
be executed in a less disgraceful way than an ordi- | ment stands in the appropriations-table for nearly 
nary murderer or highwayman; that he should | fifty million dollars. How is this paid? Mostly 
be shot, and not hanged or beheaded. by postage on letters and papers. The man who 
The practice has been various, and not always | sent by mail two letters a month in 1785 paid as 
consistent. England, indeed, has maintained its | much toward the support of government as the 
severity of punishment for rebels down to the | present average cost of our national government; 
present day. Those who have read the history of | that is to say, he could not have seut his twenty- 
England will never forget the horrors of the four letters for less than four dollars. The same 
“bloody circuit,” held by the infamous Judge Jef- ' service now costs forty-eight cents. 
freys after the Monmouth Rebellion; when not Again, the money expended by government not 





His second attempt, during the present year, 





public prints, was executed in Canada on the 16th | before the fiscal year begins, nor expended after 


No doubt some appropriations are now exces- | 


‘pase In the days of national poverty and 
weakness our sailors were liable to be impressed 
for service on foreign ships. Our ships engaged 
in peaceable commerce might be seized and con- 
demned for fancied violations of regulations de- 
creed by other governments. 
| Conflicting laws of States harassed merchants 
}in domestic trade, and prevented them from col- 
lecting debts due to them. Great Britain held 
| many forts and posts in our territory, and the red 
| Indian was a constant enemy. 

So, although government seems to cost a great 
| deal, we get our money’s worth. Were the country 
to be allowed a chance to choose between paying 
twelve and a-half cents per head for such govern- 
ment as that of 1785, and paying four dollars for 
| that which exists to-day, it would instantly prefer 
| the latter. 

There would be no more hesitation than there 
would be if one were asked to make choice be- 
tween going to California in an emigrant wagon 
drawn by oxen, and passage by a railroad express 
train. 


| 


a 
| HIS SISTER. 

A young collegian, in the Junior year, was packing 
his valise to go home for the Christmas holidays. 

“What are you taking your new meerschaum for? 
it will be broken,” said his chum. 

“I must risk it. I told Jenny about it; she must 
see it.” 

“And your diagrams; what do you want with 
them?” 

“Well, Jenny would like to see if I have improved. 
She is very much interested in my diagrams.” 

“And you are packing up all your medals! 
tennis prizes, too!” 

“Oh, Jenny knows all about the sports! She is im- 
patient to examine the prizes. You ought to hear 
her talk of touch-downs and serves. It would make 
you laugh. Such a soft, little, shy thing as she is, 
too!”’ his eyes shining with tender pleasure. 

“Jenny” was considered at school but a dull schol- 

| ar, and she “had no talent for languages or music,” 
her teachers said. She was not a brilliant or a 
pretty girl. But she kept herself very near to her 
, brother. She always understood his games; knew 
| what “the fellows” thought of each other and of 
“Prex;” knew all about Jones’s average and Potts’s 
chances of the scholarship. She was never so happy 
as when snuggled close by his side, listening to his 
wordy, earnest, and usually selfish, confidences. 
| Other girls leagued together, with secrets, or talked 
| fancy work or flirtation. Jenny gave all her leisure 
time to her brother. 

Who can estimate the restraining power which 
this friendship and confidence had on the lad, keeping 
him back from any thought or action which he could 
not tell to this homely, loving, innocent listener? 
Neither he nor she ever knew that there was such an 
influence at work between them. 

How many simple, unselfish souls go through life, 
too dull to do great or clever work in the world, only 
giving sympathy and affection unsparingly out of full 
hearts. The world rates them cheaply, but God 
knows them as the faithfullest of His messengers. 

What are you to your brothers, girls? Pert, snub- 
bing tyrants, or intimate friends, who will make 
them always believe, for your sake, that all women 
| are good, and that God is real and near? 


Lawn- 


+e 
INNER LIFE, 


An American who had lived for thirty years in 
Paris died a few weeks ago. He had long been known 
as a lover of rare china, fine editions, and old brasses. 
His tall, stooped figure and grave face were familiar 

| in all the curio shops of the capitals in Europe. His 
most intimate friends supposed that he had no inter- 
est or purpose in life but to collect these compara- 
tively valueless trifles. 

| But when he died, the poor from every court and 
| street in his quarter crowded to his house, and a cry 
| of mourning went up from hundreds of homes into 
| which he had brought heip and comfort. 

| It was then known for the first time how vast his 
| charities had been, and how he had, during his life, 
| systematically stinted himself, even in his food, that 

he might have more to give away. 

Another case, like in kind, though not in degree, 
| was that of a noted gambler and forger, who was 
| shot in a Southern town a yearago. After his death, 
| it was found that most of his earnings had gone to 
| support in ease and happiness a deformed brother, 
| whom he never visited or claimed, lest the ill-savor 
of his own reputation might injure him, 

Louise Michel, the notorious Communist, is said 
to be a most tender daughter to her aged mother. 

Charles Lamb once, according to Coventry Pat- 
more, expressed himself vehemently about some 
man whose name was mentioned before him, ending 
with, “I hate the fellow!” 

“Why, you don’t know him! You never saw him!” 
exclaimed his friend. 

“Of course not. How could I hate a man if I knew 
him?” was the answer, :s full of truth as of wit. 

It is only God who can see the redeeming spot in 
every man’s heart, but it is always there. Our part 
is to trust to it, to believe in it, to reach the man 
through it. 


—~+~@r- — — 
“BLUES.” 

There are diseases which medicine may cure; 
others must be left to the healing power of nature; 
and there is a class in which “the patient must minis- 
ter to himself,’ as the doctor told Macbeth, when 
| asked if he could not,— 


“Cleanse the stuff'd bosom of that perilous stuff, 
Which weighs upon the heart?” 


Prominent among those diseases which refuse to be 
cured unless the patient doctors himself, is the com- 
‘mon malady known as “the blues.””. Mr. Hornaday, 
the American naturalist, met, while steaming down 
‘the Red Sea, an English lady, who diagnosed his 
| “blues” so cleverly, and prescribed for them so skil. 
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fully, that he has never suffered from another attack. 
He states both for the benefit of fellow-sufferers : 
Diagnosis: ‘The blues” are caused by envy and 
selfishness. 
Remedy : When attacked, go to work vigorously to 
promote the happiness of those around you, and 
thereby forget yourself. 





Five Thousand Dollars 
IN PRIZES 
For Serial and Short Stories. 


Wishing to attract new and untried writers, as 
well as to stimulate more experienced authors, THE 
YoutnH’s COMPANION has, on two previous occa- 
sions, offered Prizes for short stories. The result, to 
a large degree, was satisfactory, an extraordinary 
number of manuscripts of more than ordinary merit 
having been received. It has now been decided to 
repeat the offer, and at the same time to offer a fur- 
ther sum for Serial Stories—in all, Five THOUSAND 
DOLLARS, which will be distributed as follows: 


Serial Stories. 


$1500 for the best serial Story for Boys or Girls. 
$75 for the 


$500 for the 


second best serial for Boys or Girls. 
third best serial for Boys or Girls. 





Short Stories. 
$500 for the best short Story for Boys. 
$250 for the second best short Story for Boys. 
$500 for the 
250 for the 


best short story for Girls. 
second best short Story for Girls. 


$500 for the best short Story of Adventure. 
$250 for the second best short Story of Adventure. 


The Stories sent in competition must reach us 
before May 31, 1886, and all business in relation to 
the competition must be done by mail, as the editors 
cannot receive callers. 

A Circular giving all particulars will be sent on 
application by mail to the Publishers of the Com- 
panion, on receipt of a two-cent stamp, and it is 
essential that all writers intending competition 
should read and carefully consider this Circular. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
Pub’s of Youth’s Companion, BOSTON, MAss. 
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WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


There is a great deal that is funny in names. 
Names are sometimes comical in themselves, but 
oftener they become ridiculous by their association. 
Thus, the name Asa Poor might excite our pity if we 
considered what the name might mean. But to see 
the sign “‘A Poor Shoemaker,” painted without any 
punctuation, as one is said to have been hung out in 
New Orleans, would certainly provoke mirth. 

Announcements of engagements and marriages 
may bring names into strange connection. A happy 
fitness is seen in the union of a Mr. Catt to a Miss 
Mew, and of a Mr. Tee to a Miss Kettle. A famous 
Irish bull is that of the orator who, in delivering a 
eulogy upon a man of learning, closed by saying,— 

“In fact, gentlemen, he was a great man, a very 
great man, gentlemen; he was the father of chemis- 
try, and brother of the Earl of Cork.” 

From this it appears that the Earl of Cork must 
have been an uncle of chemistry. 

No words are better suited to the purpose of the 
punster than are many of our familiar names, and no 
words have oftener been degraded to his service. The 
name of Theodore Hook, a famous wit of the last 
generation, was made the subject of a very clever 
pun. A gentleman was asked whether he knew 
Hook. 

“Oh yes,” was the answer, ‘‘Hook and Eye (1) are 
old cronies.” 

It is related of two gentlemen, one named Fuller, 
the other Hawke, both fond of « joke, that the for- 
mer asked the other what was the difference between 
an owl and a hawk. Hawke replied,—‘The owl is 
Suller in the eyes, fuller in the head, and fuller in 
the body; in short, he is Fuller all over.”’ 

Another old but very good instance of punning 
upon a name is told of a Mr. Gunn, who was called 
as a witness in a judicial court. After his examina- 
tion the counsel said to him,— 

“Mr. Gunn, you can now go off.” The judge saw 
the pun, and either to avert the effects of the shot, or 
to improve upon the joke, gravely added,— 

“Sir, you are discharged.” 

———_+oo—___——_— 
HISTORIC TREES. 


A writer in the Magazine of American History 
enumerates some of the trees of historical interest. 
There is the apple-tree at Appomattox under which 
General Lee surrendered to General Grant. Then 
there is the oak-tree at Franklin, N. H., on which 
Daniel Webster hung his scythe one hot day when his 
father told him to “hang it to suit himself.” 

Next, there are the Thirteen Trees planted by Alex- 
ander Hamilton, near his country-house on Manhat- 
tan Island, when he retired from politics in 1801. 
Then the pine-tree near Fort Edward, under which 
Jane M’Crea was murdered by the Indians during the 
Revolutionary War. 

One famous tree has fallen,—the “Great Elm” of 
Boston Common, which was called the Great Elm 
when Cotton Mather’s cow grazed under it, and lit- 
tle Ben Franklin whistled the whistle for which he 
paid all his coppers. But the Great Elm of Cam- 
bridge under which General Washington took com- 
mand of the Revolutionary Army is still standing, as 
is also the Elm-Tree in the shade of which William 
Penr is said to have held his treaty with the Indians, 
though Dr. Parkman entertains historic doubts on the 
subject. 

To these we may add the Stuyvesant Pear-Tree in 
Third Avenue, N. Y., said to have been planted by 
the old Dutch Governor. We might mention also the 


Wrong-Tree, up which so many historic dogs have 
barked, and the Sour Apple-Tree, which was never 
put to the use so often threatened in historic song. 
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FAST COLORS. 


Fast colors, or colors that will not fade, are always 
desired by the ladies when purchasing or making up 
fabrics of any kind. An exchange tells how a lady 

| once had a silk dress dyed in very fast colors. Tim 
Lockwood was a joker, and a jolly fellow generally. 
In the years agone he had charge of an important 

| department in a dye-house in Malden. Ona certain 
occasion, Mrs. C—— sent in a nice white silk dress 
to be dyed. The fabric was slightly soiled, and she 

| thought this would be the readiest way of cleansing 

| it. 

| She was not particular about the color. With the 

| dress she sent this note to Tim: 

“Exercise your own taste with regard to color; 
that is, if you have any taste. I would like the color 

' or colors to be bright, and warranted not to turn pale 
| or run.” 

Mrs. C—— and Tim were old school-mates, and they 
| joked each other on every possible occasion. 

It so happened that on the very day when Mrs. 
| C——’s silk came to hand, Mr. Lockwood had re- 
ceived from Lowell a stamp, or set of stamps, for 
printing the United States flag; and perhaps the 
reader can fancy Mrs. C——’s emotions when her silk 
dress came home covered with beautiful Yankee flags, 
the veritable stars and stripes. With the dress came 
this note: 

“RESPECTED MADAM,—You bade me select for 
our dress colors that would not turn pale or run. 
When these colors pale I should like to know it, and 

I will warrant them not to run. They have been 
tried by the English, on more than one occasion, and 
by the piratical Tripolitans, and more recently by the 
Mexicans; and I think I am safe in warranting these 
colors to stand firm on every occasion.” 

The colors are still fast and enduring, although this 

happened many years ago. 


—- +r 
BANKING IN CHINA. 


The ways of business houses are by no means the 
same the world over. According to a resident of 
Hong Kong, some peculiarities of custom attend 
banking transactions in that place. He says that the 
interior of the bank consists of a large sombre hall 
kept fairly cool by the waving of innumerable pun- 
kahs. We wish, suppose, to cash a check. 


“Schroff!” shouts the clerk, and immediately an- 
swering to the term—not German, but acorruption of 
the Hindoo word Sarrof, bank’s clerk—there glides 
forward one of the native cashiers, with smooth shav- 
en skull, a four-foot pigtail, and spotlessly white flow- 
ing garments. 

fe is silent and rapid in his movements, and Se 
his scanty stock of English is scarcely intelligible, he 
satisfactorily carries out the transaction in hand, your 
own complicated pencil and paper conversion of 
unds into dollars and cents being easily distanced 

y the schroff’s peculiar method of calculation. 

Taking up a counting machine, his long lithe fingers 
move over it far more quickly than the eye can fol- 
low; he plays on it with the rapidity of lace-making. 

“All right as regards the total,’ says the traveller. 
“Now give me three pounds in sinall change.” Fora 
supply of five-cent pieces is indispensable in China. 

A means has been devised for avoiding the weari- 
ness of counting out the three hundred tiny silver 
coins representing the sum in question. 

A pile of them is poured on a flat wooden tray, con- 
taining one hundred recesses, each of which is just 
deep enough to lodge one five-cent piece, and shallow 
enough to prevent the “agen on of two such lurking 
together. A jerk of the wrist; the one hundred re- 
cesses are instantly filled, the surplus is swept off, and 

you have your correct amount, the schroff tucking up 

is enormous sleeves, as the money is poured into 
your hand, to disarm a possible suspicion that he is 
concealing any stray coins in their folds. 








——~+er 
GIVEN IN LOVE. 


Public honors may or may not be empty ones, but 
the tribute of individual affection is often of more 
worth than the recognition of kings. As the true 
poet would prefer hearing his verses sung by the 
multitude, to knowing that they were merely quoted 
by the learned, so he would also choose the gift of 
the poor in preference to that of the merely wealthy. 


The poet Uhland was at heart one of the people. 
At one time, the Prussian King Frederick William 
IV. offered him the Order of Merit, with flattering 
expressions of regard. Uhland, however, declined to 
accept it. 

While he was explaining to his wife the reasons 
which moved him to refuse the distinction, there was 
aknock at the door. A working-girl of the neigh- 
borhood entered, and presenting Uhland with a bunch 
of violets, said,— 

“This is an offering from my mother.” 

“Your mother, child?” replied the poet. “I thought 
she died last autumn?” 

“That is true, Herr Uhland,” said the girl, ‘‘and I 
begged you at the time to make a little verse for her 
grave. You sent me a beautiful poem. These are 
the first violets that have bloomed on her grave. I 
have plucked them, and I like to think that she sends 
them to you with her greeting.” 

The poet’s eyes moistened as he took the bouquet, 
and, placing it in his button-hole, he said to his 
wife,—“‘There, dear woman, is not that an order 
more valuable than any a king can give?” 





MUST “HOLLER.” 


It is a popular notion that unless a baby makes a 
certain amount of noise, it cannot be well and happy. 
Examples go to show that human beings, even male 
human beings, do not entirely get over their instinc- 
tive disposition to use their voices for utterance, after 
they grow up. Here is an amusing illustration. 


n Mrs. George Ticknor’s hall always stood a most 
impassive and impressive liveried footman bearing a 
silver salver on which to receive cards, and showing 
usually no more emotion than the wooden hat-rack. 

But one afternoon, when Mrs. Ticknor was out, and 
the house was very quiet, an amanuensis, copyin 
notes in an upstairs room, was startled by a series 0’ 
howls and yells from below. She kept at her work, 
thinking that if the servants in the kitchen were kill- 
ing each other, it was no business of hers. 

Soon up came a maid to ask if she was frightened. 
She said she was not. 

“Oh, ye aint! Well, I thought I'd tell ye, mum, 
that it’s only the feotman. When the folks is out, an’ 
the house quiet, he can’t stand it, and 
| holler. It’s kind o’ relievin’ to him.” 





If your lung trouble is of scrofulous origin, Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla will cure you. [Ad». 
a Albian 
Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
BURNETT'S COCOAINE. (Ade, 
se —— 
When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. (Adv, 








sitll las 
W. Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa makes a 
delicious and healthful beverage, recommended by 


physicians for sick and well alike, and as admirably 
suited to persons with weak nerves. It is known every- 
where for its purity and excellence. Sold by all grocers. 

¢ The Lindsay 


SAMPLES FREE! oi." 


opens from either side; a decided novelty, neat in ap- 
pearance, Samples free on application. Send us your 
address, Ask your dealer for the Lindsay Pin, take 
no other. H. TWITCHELL & SON, Union City, Conn. 


EMBROIDERY SILK AT HALF PRICE. 


We are now offering the remnants, odds and ends, of 
our fall work, at Factory, consisting of beautiful colors, 
not less than one yard in length, all good silk, at 40c. an 
ounce, about ten colors in each package. We call it 
Waste Embroidery. New Book on Art Needlework and 
paitting. Price, 10 cents. Send P.O. Order or Postal 
Note to 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
SILK MANUFACTURERS, 
469 Broadway, New York. 


JOCREY CLUB, 


HELIOTROPE and VIOLETTE Sachet Pow- 
ders impart a Delightful and Lasting Odor to 
Handkerchiefs, Linen, Gloves, Stationery, etc. 
Sold by all dealers in fine toilet goods. Sample 
of either by mail upon receipt of 25 cents. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


-Bosron- Gem} Polished Brass, 


a “TOWEL: RACK: 
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“l 


not rust; screws to wall or washstand, and is out of 
the way of being broken. An ornament toany bed- or 
bath-room. Made oneandtwo bars. Sample any size 
12 to 24 inch, $250. FRANK RUMRILL, 

74 Dale strect, Boston. 


MUSICAL BOXES 


90 CENTS TO $1500. 
Send stamp for Catalogue. 
We mail on receipt of 
90 cts. one beautiful | air box 
$1.50 ™ a. = 
JACOT, JUILLERAT & CO., 
37 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
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The Land of Oranges, 
Sunshine, 
and Tropical Scenery 


A lot_40x100 feet, in Silver Springs 
Park, Florida, only $10 for 60 days 


| | (| 
LOOK 4 only. Every man, woman and child 
should own alot. High, dry, rolling 


land. No swamps or malaria. Houses, stores, hotel, 
already built. veral trains daily. Five-acre Orange 
grove tracts, $200 each. A plat of the town showing 
streets, 4 church sites, depot, &c., &c.; also tine orange 
Grove in eight brilliant colors, with elegant 48-page de- 
scriptive book of our town, and a long printed list of 
over 600 land purchasers, lsentfree, Population 
75, and new arrivals week 1E " 
Oakley, Pres. National Citizen 
Address, for full particulars, 


L. N. MOWRY, President, 179 Broadway, New York, 
Branch Offices,Chicago,I11., Silver Springs,Fla 









| Nickel Plate. | 


Made entirely of Brass, Polished or Nickeled; can- | 


RY GOODS 


oo eS Se 
By MAIL or EXPRESS, 

SILKS, DRESSGOODS AKs, 
Shawls, Hosiery, Laces, Embroider- 
ies, and everything in Dry Goods and 
Ready-Made Garments, for Ladies, Infants and 
Children,Men’s Fur ri : 8,Upholstery, 
Fancy Articles, {c, SAMPLES FREE on applica- 
COOPER & CONARD, § 




























tion, 9th and Market 
Sts., Philadelphia. (27 Send 6 cents for sample of 
COOPER & CONARD’S FASHION MONTHLY, 382 pages 


choice reading and Shopping Guide. 
nal in the world, 50 cents a year. 
le Please say where you saw this advertisement 


ALL-NIGHT INHALATION! 


“A positive revolution in the treatment of 
Nose, Throat,and Lung Diseases, and, for the 
purpose designed, as valuable a discovery as 
| vaccination.” 


| THE PILLOW-INHALER, 


A Speety. Tostieve and Permanent Cure for 
Cai h, Bronchitis, Asthma, and 
Incipient Consumption. 
Lit. It isa hair pillow, with reser 
voirs of evaporating liquid, the 
fumes or vapor of which is in- 
haled all night long, whilst 
sleeping as usual, and without 
> any discomfort. It is used 
: = only at night, and is perfectly 
e RADE — safe to the most delicate 
(The above Picture shows a per- There is no stomach-dosing, 
son using the Pillow-Inhaler.) douching or snuffing ; but just 
as a smoky lamp will leave a deposit on a whitened wall, 
so the Pittow-INHALER, for say eight hours at a time, 
spreads a powerful healing balm or salve on the inflamed 
inner coating of the diseased air-surfaces, from the nostrils 


to the bottom of the lungs, and 

hence into the blood. Old-fash 

CATARRH. ioned inhalation, through « tube, 
for a few minutes a day, some 

BRONCHITIS. times cured. Think of eight 
hours constant action, on the 

CONSUMPTION. a hundred-fold!) There are no 

“ pipes or tubes. The medicine 

is dbreatned in, not swallowed, and goes right to the dis- 
eased parts. The testimony to its results is beyond all 
question as attested by the experience of thousands. 


Best family jour- 









same principle, but intensified 


Hon. E. L. Heppen, Collector of the Port of New York, says: “I 
take pleasure in stating that the Prttow-Inuacer has been of the 
greatest relief, and I believe of permanent benefit to my wife, who 
has been a great sufferer from Bronchial and Catarrhal Troubles, ac 


companied with distressing Asthma. 
persons afflicted with such maladies.” 
KE. L. HEDDEN, 38 West 49th St., New York 

Mrs. M. I. Cuapwicex, Richland Centre, Bucks Co,, Pa., says: “I 
had Catarrh for veurs, and was going into Consumption. The Prttow 
INHALER has wrought sach a cure for me that I feel I cannot do 
too much to spread the knowledge of it to others.” 

H. E. Avpricu, M. D., 1519 South Tenth St., F 
“T have used the Prttow-Innacer in my pra 
be one of the best things for diseases of the respi 


1 recommend its use to all 


*hiladelphia, says 
, and I find it to 
tory passages. 
During the six years of its existence the Pittow- 
INHALER has wrought cures of Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, and Consumption, that have been more like 
miracles than the usual treatment of disease. Experience 
has proven that if the simple directions are followed it 
will heal hopeless cases, no matter what ordinary methods 
and remedies have been tried in vain. Send for A2//ana- 
tory Pamphlet and Testimonials. 
THE PILLOW-INHALER CO. 
1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
( New York, 25 East Fourteenth Street. 
BRANCHES :< Chicago, (Central Music Hall,) State and 
| Randolph Streets. 
When writing mention “ Yourn’s Companion.” 






EVERY HOUSEKEEPER SHOULD USE 


ELECTRO- SILICON 


THE BEST ARTICLE KNOWN 
FOR CLEANING AND 
POLISHING 









A # Gold, Silverware, 
oN) WA 9 operat SAMPLE FREE 


on receipt of address, mention- 


“yy ’ se 
Houst ing this paper, ov full-sized box, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE: postpaid, for 15 ets, in stamps. 


sits ELECTRO-SILICON "32" 


fullname box. 


THE ELECTRO-SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 














Goods sent by 
mail to all parts 
of the country. 

Send for price- 
list and rules for 
self-meas- 
urement. 
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The 


Lined with waterproof felting, le 
seat, double sole, Standard screw fastened. , &6. 

To gentlemen troubled with cold feet, these felt-lined Bal- 
morals are invaluable. 








THIS CUT REPRESENT = 


ENGLISH GRAIN CREEDMOORS. 


Heavy double sole and tap. The best Shoe for Fall and Win- 
ter use. Machine-sewed, tap-sole, hand-nailed. 


Price, 5. 


ENGLISH GRAIN BALMORAL SHOOTERS. 


Leg (of Dongola) fourteen inches high from heel seat, Cordo- 
van lined, double sole, Standard screw fastened, 
This makes the very best Shoe for hunting. 


Price, 88. 


ENGLISH GRAIN BALMORAL. 


ten inches high from heel 
Price 5 


E. BRADSHAW, 


Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Gents’ fine Calf Boots in Stock and Made to 


Measure. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR and PRICE LIST. 


Wilcox Vibratory Telephone 


WILL PROVE A PRACTICAL AND USEFUL 


CHRISTMAS GIFT. 











This Telephone is nota toy. It is made expressly for busi- 
ness purposes, and is far superior to all other acoustic tele- 
phones made. 
YOuTH’s COMPANION. 

The Cut shows a front view of one of the Transmitters of 
our Improved Vibratory Business Telephone (reduced size). 


It is made only for the subscribers of the 


HOW BOYS CAN MAKE MONEY. 


A bright boy can do a good business by putting up these 
Telephones for friends and neighbors. 
WHAT THE TELEPHONE 
Two polished Cherry Transmitters—one for each end of the 
line; Leather Cords and Loops, and supports for putting up 
the wire; three hundred feet of Wire. 
putting up and operating. 


OUTFIT CONTAINS. 


Full instructions for 
Additional wire furnished for 30 


cents per 100 feet, postage paid by us. 





he has te 


We will send a Set of these Telephones to any address for $1.20. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 


Publishers Youth's Companion. 


41 Temple Place, BOSTON, MASS. 


P. S.—Do not forget to consult our PREMIUM LIST for your selection of HOLIDAY GIFTS. 














THE APPROACH OF CHRISTMAS, 
It was the calm and silent night! 
Seven hundred years and fifty-three 
Had Rome been growing up to might, 
And now was queen of land and sea 
No sound was heard of clashing wars, 
Peace brooded o’er the hushed domain; 
Apollo, Pallas, Jove, and Mars 
ie Id undisturbed their ancient reign, 
In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago, 








*T was in the calm and silent night! 
The Senator of haug 
Impatient urge “d his chariot’s fight, 
From lordly revel rolling home! 
Triumphal arches, gleaming, swell 
His breast with thoughts of boundless sway; 
What reeked the Roman what befel 
A ops y province far away, 
In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago? 











Within that province far away, 
Went plodding home a weary boor; 
A streak of light before him lay, 
Fallen through a half-shut stable-door, 
oss his path. He paused, for naught 
‘Told what was going on Within: 
llow keen the stars! his only thought; 
The air how calm, and cold, and thin, 
n the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago! 





Oh, strange indifference!—low and high 
Drowsed over common joys and cares; 
The carth was still, but knew not why; 
The world was listening—unawares! 
llow calm a moment may precede 
thrill the world forever! 
To that Il moment none would heed, 
Man’s doom was linked, no more to sever, 
In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago! 





It is the calm and silent night! 

A thousand bells ring out, and throw 
Their joyous peals abroad, and smite 

The darkness—charmed and holy now! 
The night that erst no shame had worn, 

To ita happier name is given; 
For in the stable lay, new- -born, 

The peaceful Prince of earth and heaven, 

In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago! 








+o 
For the Companion, 
WHEN HE SAW HER LYING DEAD. 


She had certainly been a trying mother. While 
there are trying people in the world, it follows nat- 
urally that some of them will be mothers, and 
Deacon Hanson’s wife was one of them. The dea- 
and perhaps some 
the composure of his nature came from that. 
Ile was a stolid sort of man, some people said: 
but that was just what Deacon Hanson was not. 

He was simply a patient man, believing that 
God ruled the world, and that it was an ill thing 
to pull against providence. Moreover he had in 
him a wonderful capacity for unselfish and long- 
enduring love. 

He had married Jane Grey because he loved 
her, and he loved her still, when she was fifty 
years old, a wiry, fretful woman, in whose worn 
and worried aspect no suggestion of her sweet 
youth was left for any other eyes than his. He 
looked at her through the mists of vanished years, 
and saw with some second-sight of the heart, the 
roses of long ago on her cheeks, and the light of 
other days in her eyes. 

But that was what her son could not do. He 
had no memories of days older than himself; and 
ever since Ae could remember she had been fretful 
and hard to please. Only when he had been ill, 
at times, she had nursed him so tenderly that he 
to find out the mother 
and half-longed to be ill over 
well, 

He boys who could go to their 
mothers with all their little troubles 
their failures and their successes. His mother de- 
indeed, to informed of his; but 
seemed to bim in the first place to claim his con- 
tidence as a right, and then to use it as a text for 
fault-finding. So 
out with 


con was of German descent 


of 


began side of her nature, 
again, when he got 
and all this unwonted softness vanished. 

used to envy 
and joys— 
sired, 


be she 


instead of trying to thaw her 
the sunshine of his he shut his 
heart away from her, and never spent a moment 
with her that he could possibly avoid. Thus there 
grew up between them a sort of wall, over which 
she looked at him sometimes, as he then thought, 
sullenly. too late, that it was 
with dumb longing in her eyes. 

For suddenly she was taken ill, and her illness 
was sharp and short. Her son was away from 
home. ‘They sent for him; but when he came it 
was too late for her to turn back from the gate 
of the other world to speak some last word for 
this. He went into the house, into the well-known 
room, and there he saw her lying dead. 

“Did she leave any last message for me?’ he 
asked his father, who sat beside the bed, gray 
with his unspoken sorrow. 

“Not exactly. 
was going, ‘Oh, 


love 


He knows now, 


She only cried out, just as she 
if Charley and I could only have 
been like other and other mothers!’ And 
then, before I could answer her, she was gone. I 
always knew you didn’t understand her, Charley ; 
but she loved you, all the same. She never had 
one day of really good health after you were born, 


sons 


| other mothers.” 





and she suffered so she couldn’t be gay and chip- | 


per and easy-going. 
ley.” 

And there she lay, dead—and the boy felt that 
if he had but drawn nearer to her, and warmed 
her with his love, he might have found out her 
suffering, and cheered her with his tenderness, and 
tasted the sweetness of being “like other sons with 


But she did love you, Char- 


THE YOUTH’S CO) MPANION. 


there fell the shadow of asorrow and a self-con- 
demnation which will not leave him while life shall 
last. 

Ah, let us be tender and pitiful to our own, now, 
to-day, and not wait until we see them lying dead. 





EE — 
SELF-RELIANT. 


James Hogg, the rough Ettrick Shepherd, is one of 
the quaintest of Scotland’s uneducated writers. His 
native ability pushed him up into literary eminence, 
while the personal charm of the man made society 
tolerate him, though he outraged its decorous man- 
ners. His egotism was so frank and simple as to be 
entertaining. “I like to write about myself; in fact, 
there are few things which I like better,”’ is the sen- 
tence that begins his autobiography. 

Once, when he had sung a song, the company ap- 
plauded, and Hogg, echoing the applause with his 


own broad hands, said, “That song never will be 
sung so well again by any one after I ha’ done wi’ 
it.’ 

Blackwood, the Edinburgh publisher, invited 
Moore, the poet, to a supper. Scott, Lockhart, and 


two peeresses, who had begged for an invitation, 
were among the guests. When the supper was half- 
over, Hogg appeared, coming straight from a cattle- 
fair, and the unsavory odor announced his approach 
before his presence was visible. He was seated be- 
tween the two noble ladies, and soon made himself 
at home with them. 

When the cloth was withdrawn, a song with a cho- 
rus was sung by one of the gentlemen, the company 
joining in the refrain. The two ladies were too lan- 
guid in their singing to please Hogg. 

“Noo, then, leddies,” he shouted, slapping ¢ 
them on the back, “follow me! 
Heigh, tutti, tutti!’”’ 

Iie must have been not only magnetic, but very in- 
teresting, for high-born ladies to tolerate such free- 
dom in him, 

In one of his poems, which he sent to Blackwood’s 
Magazine, Hogg dabbled a little in metaphysics. 
Blackwood insisted that the obscure passage should 
be omitted. Hogg refused to omit it or to make its 
meaning cleare r. 

“But, man,” said B lac *kwood, 
ye mean in this passage.’ 

“Hout tout, man! I dinna ken always what I mean 
myself,” answered Hogg, impatiently. It was one of 
his peculiarities, that when he had once written a 
poem or a story he would not alter a syllable. 

Hogg’s method of composing poetry was to think 
it out and correct it mentally, or to write it on a slate 
and then copy it on paper. One day, while driving a 
herd of cattle to Edinburgh, he thought he would 
publish a volume of poems. But as he had no manu- 
script poems with him, he tried to remember verses 
he had written. As often as they recurred to him, he 
would run into a shop, borrow pen and paper, and 
note them down. By the time he reached KE dee 
he had provided copy enough to make a small volume, 
and a good-natured printer published it for him. 

A gentleman who praised to the poet his “Queen’s 
Wake” was met by the reply,— 

“But aiblins ye think owre muckle o’ the ‘Queen’s 


each of 
‘Heigh, tutti, tutti! 


“T dinna ken what 





Wake.’ It’s tolerably gude, ll no deny that; but, 
eh man, that’s naething compared wi’ what I am 


able to do! I hae a grand poyem upon the sclate 
[slate] yenoo, that fashes me rather, for it wants to 
rise faster than I can copy wi’ the pen. Yell think 
but little 0’ the ‘Queen’s Wake,’ when ye come to see 
that!’ 

The gentleman, seeing the “sclate” before the poet, 
covered with close writing, expressed a wish to hear 
him read a portion of “the grand poyem.” 

“Na, na, fules and bairns should never see work 
half-done!”? answered Hogg, briskly. 

“But,” insisted the gentleman, “Scott used to con- 

Erskine and other friends about his 











sult William 
poems while writing them.” 

Phat’s vera like « mon that’s frighted to gang by 
himsel, and needs somebody to lead him. Eh, mon, 
neither William Erskine, nor any critic beneath the 
sun, shall ever lead me! If T hae no sense eneuch to 
mak and mend my ain wark, no other hands or heads 
shall meddle wi’ it; I want nae help, thank God, 
neither from books nor men! 


tiie s 
MYSTERIES SLEEP. 

The mystery of sleep is one with which we have 
become familiar through long acquaintanceship. We 
forget that it is as great a marvel as death. More 
than that, the experience of seeing gorgeous pageants 
spread before us in these periods of quiescence, of 
being delighted by sweet sounds and sights, or terri- 
tied by goblins, is a calmly accepted one. Dreams, 
like the growth of the plant from the seed, are not 
often food for wonderment, simply because we are so 
accustomed to them. The Nationul Reriew, in con 
sidering the general subject, draws attention to the 
fact that the dreamer in possession of all his senses 
describes his dream as depending upon that of sight. 


THE ,s OF 





In that most famous vision upon record, Jacob saw 
the ladder upon which angels ascended and descended. 
The dreamer in the harvest-field of Canaan, three 
thousand years ago, declared,— 

“Behold! we were binding sheaves together, and 
lo! my sheaf arose and stood upright; and behold! 
your sheaves stood round about.”’ 

Dives in his palace beholds new tables spread with 
a thousand dainties; Lazarus sees the very dogs that 
licked his sores. 

Shakespeare, in the vision of Clarence, presents a 
succession of pictures to the eye, and when Dido 
dreams of her lost 2neas, it is to the sense of vision 
that his image addresses itself. 

Now, what must be the dreams of those who have 
been blind from birth? Since they have never be- 
held a real object, how shall the brain conceive of 
one? 

It is clear that whatever comes to the blind man 
must come by touch or hearing, without a gleam of 
fancy or imagination. Yet if questione “d, he will tell 
you that he has just as much imagination as other 
people, and dreams quite as often as they do. 

“T often dream,” said a blind boy, ‘about people. 
I dream of my brother. I know he is there; [ hear 
his voice; Tam in the places where we used to be be- 
fore he died.” 

“But how do you know you are in a certain place?” 

“The impression of the place is with me; I feel I 
am there. Sometimes I dream that I am walking in 
the fields; I tread on the grass, I smell the fresh 
air.” 
“If I dream,” said a blind man, “that Iam in the 
basket-shop where I work, I know I am there by the 
size of the room, the length of it.” 

“But how can you judge as to the size or length of 
what you cannot see?” 

“Oh, the sound tells me | well. 
own old place where I work 

“You sit on your own box, then?” 

“Yes, 7 touch it, and if the dream goes on, I get 
my tools out.’ 

“When I dream,” ae a blind tramper, “it’s jest 
the same as IT am now; I dream of hearing and touch- 
ing. The last dream Thad was about a blind chap 
that’s in prison just now. I went into his wife’s 
house—I knew it was hers by the sound of my foot 
in it, and whether it was clean or dirty. As we sat 








I am in my 


| a-talking, I heard a voice at the door, and I said,— 


“*Bless me,if that aint John!’ But he took no 


notice. 
**Halloo" said I, ‘is that von?" And J took him 
by the sleeve; it was his shirt-sleeve, I felt, and I 





And so knowing, over his heart pn half-afraid of him, and amind he was out 


weeks before his time.’ 
tt is, therefore, not with the blind man as with the 





| rest of the world, that in dreams the senses wake to 





keener, swifter intelligence; his visions exist as a 
mere string ot more or less vague and faint impres- 
sions. 

Having never seen a definite image, he cannot com- 
prehend one, even in his waking moments. Hence 
arises a tendency to scepticism, which leads him to 
doubt the existence of things he cannot touch, as in 
the case of Nicholas Saunderson, one of the most 
gifted blind men that ever lived. 

“If,” said he, as he lay dying, “you would have me 
believe ina God, I must feel Him.”’ 

“Touch, then, your own frame,” was the answer, 
“and tind God there in His noble handiw ork.” 

“All this,” said the dying man, ‘“‘may be enough 
for you, but it is not so for me; what relation is there 
between His handiwork and God? The world eter- 





nal! ‘Time, matter, space, are but a point. God of 
Newton, give me light ! 


For the Companion. 
ONE THING NEEDFUL. 


In Martha’s house the weary Master lay, 
Spent with His faring through the burning day. 
‘he busy hostess bustled through the room 
On household cares intent; and at se feet 
The gentle Mary took her wonted se 
Soft came His words in music + aan the gloom. 


Cumbered about much serving, Martha wrought, 
der sister listening the Master taught, 
Till something fretful an appeal she made: 
“Doth it not matter that on me doth fall 
The burden? Mary helpeth not at all. 
Master! command her that she give me aid.” 


“Ah! Martha, Martha, that art full of care, 
And many things thy needless troubles share,” 
‘hus with the love that chides, the Master spake— 
“One thing alone is needful, —that good part 
Hath Mary chosen from her loving heart, 
And that part from her I shall never take.” 
* 











* * * * . * 


One thing alone we lack! Our souls, indeed, 
Have tiercer hunger than the body’s need. 
Oh! happy they that look in loving ey 
The harsh World round them fades; the Master’ 's voice 
In sweetest music bids their souls ice 
And wakes an echo there that nev 
London, England, 









r dies! 
BRAM STOKER. 
ABASHED. 


A man, full-statured and at his greatest strength, 
naturally feels himself superior physically to all wom- 
en, and it gives him a sensation as if he were forced 
to travel far down into the valley of humiliation, 
when some splendidly endowed Amazon makes him 
come off “second best” in a test of strength. 


Young Mr. B—— was quite an athlete, and absurd- 
ly vain of his fairly good physique and rather un- 
usual strength. 

His vanity would have received a most serious 
shock if any one had suggested a possibility of there 
being in existence a woman whose physical strength 
was equal to his own. 

His vanity was not lessened by the fact that he was 
a “lion” among the ladies, and nothing gave him 
greater pleasure than to “show off before them. 

Mr. B—— drove into the country one afternoon in 
company with two young ladies, upon whom he was 
anxious to make a tavorable impression. 

Recent rains had made the roads muddy, and a back 
wheel of the buggy sank quite to the hub in avery 
muddy place in the road, and the horse came to a 
standstill. Here was a chance for Mr. B—— to dis- 
play his athletic powers. 

“Pray, keep seated, ladies,” he said; ‘I will lift the 
wheel from the mud.’ 

He jumped lightly and gracefully from the buggy, 
and, at the risk of ruining his gloves, grasped the 
spokes of the wheel, and gave a confident pull. 

The wheel did not move an inch. 

Mr. B—— pulled again, harder than before. 

A third and mighty effort puffed Mr. B *s cheeks 
up a good deal, and made them very red, but the 
wheel remained immovable. 

“Awfully sticky mud,” said Mr. B——, gaspingly. 

“Let us get out,” said one of the ladies. 

“T am afraid you'll have to,” said Mr. B——, great- 
ly embarrassed. 

The ladies alighted, but the horse was a little stub- 
born, and would not or could not pull the buggy from 
the mud. Mr. B—— took off his coat, and gave his 
greatest lift without moving the wheel in the least. 

ie get a rail and a stick of wood, and raise it,”’ he 
sald. 

But at that moment, a tall, angular-looking girl 
came down the road, swinging her long arms, and 
whistling gaily. 

“Stuck?” she said, taking in the situation at a 
glance. 

“Yes,” said Mr. B—. 

“Why don’t you take that wheel by the spokes, and 
h’ ist it out of there?” 

“Easier said than done,” replied Mr. B—. 

“Pshaw!” was the contemptuous reply, “you just 
hop into the buggy, and take the lines.”’ 

“It’s no use,” said Mr. B——; “J have tried that,” 
but, thinking to abash the young woman, Mr. BR—— 
jumped into the buggy, and took the reins. 

The girl seized the wheel firmly, straightened her- 
self, and up came the wheel with her. 

— up your critter,’ she said, still holding the 
wheel, 

The “critter” was touched up, and in a moment the 
buggy was on hard ground. 

“There you are,”’ said the girl, coolly. 

Mr. B ’s friends giggled, Mr. B—— blushed, and 
stamme ‘red out,— 

“Well—I—I—much obliged—T’ m sure.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” was the good- Cait reply. 

“Pm glad I happened along.” 

















+or 
PUNISHED. 

Practical jokes are in such questionable taste 
that we can but rejoice when the perpetrator of one 
is caught in his own toils. The following true inci- 
dent, taken from an Irish memoir, may serve as 
illustration of such poetic justice. MeCluskie was a 
famous guard on the Dublin and Boyle coach, some 
fifty years ago. He was known all over Ireland, and 
many are the stories that cling to his memory. On 
account of his habit of travelling all day, he gener- 
ally provided himself, before the morning’s start, 
with some eatables, which he stowed away in the 
boot. 


A tourist one day discovered this small store, and 
when the guard had alighted at a station where the 
mail was to be delivered, he quietly purloined and 
ate the package of sandwiches. When McCluskie re- 
turned, his suspicions were roused by a suppressed 
grin on the countenance of the tourist. He at once 
opened the boot and discovered the theft. 

“Where are those sandwiches?” he called, in a 
tragic voice. 

The tourist could not restrain himself from smil- 
ing, and no one answered. 

“Gentlemen, where are those sandwiches?” cried 
McCluskie, in a tone animated by what seemed genu- 
ine fright. The tourist’s attention was arrested, and 
he smiled no more. 

“Ah—any particular reason for inquiring?” he 
ventured. 

“Reason!” shouted McCluskie. “Sir, if you had 
——, along a package of poisoned sandwiches, 
for the keeper of —— to use for cur dogs, and if you 
missed them"—- 
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“Oh mercy! mercy! How my throat burns! Wa- 
ter! water!” cried the tourist, his imagination sup- 
plying a thousand pangs. “Oh, what a fool I was! 
My good fellow, do something for me, if you can.” 

“Did you eat them all?” inquired McCluskie, sol- 
emnly, jooking at his victim with a world of simu- 
lated compassion. 

“Every crumb! Oh, how I wish I hadn’t!” 

“Then all I can do for you is to drive along as fast 
as I can to the next station,” said McCluskie, whip- 
ping up his horses. “You poor, unfortunate soul! 
But bear up, and you’ll live till we reach a doctor.” 

As they | ae led along, the victim rent the air with 
his groans. Alternately he called upon his patron 
saints, and reproached himself for his theft. 

When the station was finally reached, McCluskie 
deposited him at a physician’s door, and there left 
him. 

McCluskie for a long time kept his own counsel in 
regard to that day’s occurrence, but it happened, 
some years after, that he came face to face with his 
victim in Dublin. 

“Do you not know me?” cried the man, in a trans- 
port of delight. 

“II think I’ve met you before,” said McCluskie, 
retreating a step. With the lapse of time, he had in 
some degree repented of having taken so severe a 
measure. 

“I can never forget you,” continued the man, with 
warmth. ‘It was your sympathy and encouragement 
which upheld me, when [ was not only poisoned, but 
nearly frightened to death. Believe me, I shall al- 
ways remember you.” 





—~@>—_—___—_——_— 
ONLY A 


A little coolness and courage, combined with care- 
ful investigation, will generally reveal the most mys- 
terious and dreadful “tharnt” with which any house 
is tormented. An old trapper tells how he brought 
to light an unseen and mysterious power. 





“Fur my part,” he said, “I never did go anything 
on yer ghost, or no other kind of a harnt; but I tell 
yew, boys, I did have a powerful skeer wunst.” 

“How was that?” asked a solemn man, with long 
hair. 

“Wall, ye see, it was a night *bout a year ago. I 
was layin’ in my cabin up on the Little B’ar River. I 
woke up *bout midnight, an’ got to thinkin’ ’bout my 
pardner, Grizzly Smith, as died in that very cabin 
the year afore—twas jest a year that very night. 
Putty soon I felt somethin’ touch the blankets kind 
o’ soft like.” 

“Rats,” said a bystander. 

“No, sir; there aint no rats in them parts. Putty 
soon I felt somethin’ like a hand a-squeezin’ my legs. 
I felt real skeert then, for I knowed there wasn’t an- 
other human bein’ in forty mile o’ there. I was 
sleepin’ in Grizzly’s blankets too; so I sez,— 

«Ts that you, Smith?’ ” 

“And was it?” said the long-haired man. 

“No, they wa’n’t nuthin’ of the kind, but a kind of 
a buzzin’ noise. Then I felt somethin’ clammy tech 












“Rats,” said the rat man again. 

“I tole ye ther wa’n’t no rats up there!” growled 
the trapper. “I ’low I was badly skeert then. The 
cold sweat dropped offn me. 


“Then the buzzin’ begun agin. Then somethin’ 
touched my other hand.” 
Rats.’ 


“You say ‘rats’ agin an’ you’ll be sorry!” said the 
trapper, ominously. “Wall, gents, it got so I couldn’t 
stand it any longer. I jest jerked them blankits offn 
me, jumped up and struck a light.” 

“And what did you see?” 

“Why, jest nuthin’ at all, but a big rattlesnake, an’ 
me mos’ skeered to death! I jest rolled over an’ 
laughed.” 

“And the snake!” asked the crowd. 

“The snake? Wall, I disremember w hat—I guess 
it wriggled away. I don’t believe in ghosts.” 





—+o>— 
COUNTRY LYCEUMS. 

The country lyceum is sometimes made the subject 
of ridicule. Its would-be poets and orators are 
laughed at, and the subjects its members discuss are 
sometimes absurd and not well-timed. But great 
things have often come from these laughed-at speak- 
ers and orators in country literary societies or lyce- 
ums. Men who have made their first speeches in 
these lyceums have sometimes made their last in the 
halls of Congress. Writers who have come timidly 
and tremblingly forward to read their first essays in 
little country school-rooms have had the world for 
their stage, and its delighted people for their hearers, 
in after years. 


Every school district should have a literary society 
for the long winter evenings. It is a never- failing 
source of enjoyment, and good is sure to come from 


it. 

Almost every neighborhood has readers and think- 
ers who can discuss clearly and intelligently all top- 
ics of general interest. 

Every neighborhood has an organ and singers, and 
if the music is not very good and the singing not 
good at all, a desire may at least be awakened for 
something better. 

A taste for good reading, good music, good stories. 
good singing and for good in all things has been 
created in country lyceums. 

Ridiculous things may be said and done, but a very 
wise man once wrote, ‘He who hath not a dram of 
folly in his mixture, hath pounds of much worse 
matter in his composition.” 

‘The amusing things of life play a most important 
part in bringing about general happiness and general 
good. Every man and every woman is better for a 
hearty laugh once in a while. 

A literary society for young people, and particu- 
larly young people living in quiet rural districts, 
should always have an element of fun in it; and 
happily this element is seldom missing in such socie- 
ties. 





a 
A CHILD'S GRATITUDE. 


A physician tells the following very pathetic story 
of the gratitude of a little German girl: 





I was called one day in October to the family of a 
German who lived on a small place three miles from 
town. He was a very poor man with a large family. 
One of the many children, a boy of ten years, had 
the diphtheria. T atte nded the boy and he recovered. 

He had a sister two years older named Sadie, who 
seemed inexpressibly grateful to me “for saving 
brother Jimmy’s life.” 

She always s poke of me as “the good doctor who 
saved Jimmy’s life,” and I in turn, won by her affec. 
tionate words and way, fell into the habit of speaking 
of her as “my good little girl.’ Thus we became 
great friends. 

Not long afterward Sadie herself had diphtheria, 
for which she was very sorry, because it prevented 
her from gathe ring a bushel of hickory nuts to be 
given to me for saving Jimmy’s life. 

Her disease ran ominously, but at last she seemed 
convalescent, and one day her father called to say 
that Sadie was much better, and that I need not cail 

again. 

But early the next morning he roused me, and said, 
he feared Sadie was dying. I hastened to her bed- 
side, and found that it was even so. 

She knew me. Beside her in the bed under the 
ragged quilt, she had a small bag of hickory nuts, 
_— by her the day before at the expense of her 
ife 

She held out the bag,— 
my,” 








“For saving brother Jim- 
she gasped, and in a few moments my good lit- 





tle girl was gone. 
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For the Companion. 


TWO ALPHABETS. 


“Tis all about two pretty maids, 

Whom once by chance I knew. 

Now when the story all is told, 
I pray you, tell me true, 

If Patty or if Polly, Rose, 
Could possibly be you!” 

And Rose said, ‘‘Yes,” oh, she could guess, 
And very quickly, too! 





“The letters these children learned to read 
At home and at school, with wondrous speed, 
Were the same good old A B C’s, and yet 
Each girl lived a different alphabet. 
For Patty was Artless and Beautiful, 
Everywhere Cheerful and Dutiful; 
Earnest and Faithful at work or play, 
Generous and Happy in giving away,— 
An Industrious, Joyful, Kindly child, 
With manners Zoving and accents Wild; 
Neat, and Obedient to mamma, 
Patient and Quiet in helping papa; 
Ready for frolic, yet Sweet and True, 
And Unselfish, though hard was her task to do. 
Virtuous, Winsome as flower or bird, 
*Xcellent, Yielding without a word 
If mamma said “‘No;” and if she said ‘‘Yes,” 
Zealous to thank her with smile and kiss. 
Do you wonder all loved such a darling miss? 


“But poor little Polly-girl, oh dear me! 
An Artful and Boisterous child was she, 
And Cross and Dirty as she could be! 
Envious and Fretful at brother’s fun, 
Grudging his marbles, his ball, or his bun; 
Hasty of tongue, but Zdle of hand, 
And Jealous of all who were rich or grand. 
A Knotty brow and a Lazy yawn 
She brought from her room each sunny morn. 
Morose and Naughty and Obstinate, 
Proud of her clothes; in a Querulous pet 
If mamma said, ‘Polly, ’tis bed-time, dear;’ 
Restless at work, even Saucy, I fear, 
A Teasing, quite Useless and Vain little child, 
Could you blame any one who should call her Wild? 
*Xacting of others, not Yielding when bidden, 
So that many a time she was scolded and chidden. 
’Tis a sad and sorrowful sight to see 
How Zantippe-like such a girl can be!” 





And Rose looked up and Rose looked down, 
When all the tale was told; 
She twisted tight her apron-string, 
And tossed her curls of gold. 
“I’m Patty some, and Polly some,” 
She said. ‘But you shall see 
The alphabet that Patty lived, 
Is the one I’m going to be!” 
ELLEN SOULE CARHART. 
— - --~pr— > 
For the Companion. 
DORRY. 

“Dorothea,” said grandma, “before I was your 
age I had pieced two bed-quilts.” 

“Dear me, grandma!” said Dorry, looking as if 
she thought it very dismal indeed for any one to 
be so smart. 

“Yes, indeed!” said grandma. “A plain block 
and a log-cabin. And before I was twelve, I took 
the premium at the county fair for the best-made 
shirt.” 

Dorry looked still more woebegone. 

“When I had done helping mother,” grandma 
went on, “with the cooking, the ironing, and the 
sweeping, and making the beds, I used to put on 
my clean pink calico apron, and sit in that old 
chair that stands in the upper hall, and sew for 
two hours.” 

Dorry looked at grandma’s face, from which 
such cheery, kindly eyes looked out from among 


the wrinkles, and the smooth bands of gray hair | 


above. She tried to fancy the face smooth and 
round and rosy, and the hair glossy and brown, 
but it was no use; she could not bring before her 
fancy the little pink-aproned maiden of sixty 
years ago. 

“I never expected,” said grandma, ‘to have a 
grandchild who could not sew.” 

“But, grandma,” said Dorry, very mournfully, 
“T always prick tay fingers so dreadfully when I 
try to sew!” 

“Yes,” said grandma, “but you’d soon get over 
that.” 

“And I never can tell which hand to put the 
thimble on. And when I get it on the right hand, 
I’m sure to have it on the wrong finger.” 

“You'd soon learn all about that, dearie,” said 
grandma, laughing. 

“Polly: Pringle’s mamma says there’s no use in 
little girls learning to sew,” said Dorry. ‘She 
says it doesn’t pay, when it costs so little to get it 
done.” 

“But Dorothea Bright’s mamma doesn’t think 
so, I believe,” said grandma. “She thinks every 
little girlie ought to learn to do dainty and clever 
work with her needle.” 

“I do mean to learn, grandma,” said Dorry. 
“But you know I like to run and play very 
much.” 

“Yes, I know it, pet,” said grandma. “TI think 
it is harder for you to sit still than for some other 


THE 


little folk ; so when you have learned to sew, you | 
will have learned a good lesson in patience too.” 

Grandma gave the little girl a handkerchief to | 
hem for papa, and Dorry sat down by herself, 
determined to let nothing interfere with her work, 
for how could she bear to have grandma think she 
was not good for anything ? | 

“Ho, Dorry!” cried her brother ‘Tom. 
and have a game of croquet ?” 

“T can’t, Tom. I’m too busy. No,” she per- 
sisted, as he came to the door to beg. “I’ve had 
too many things stop me already. Some birds 
came singing by the window, and I had to go and 
feed them. And then pussy came, and I had to 
play with her just a little. And she rolled away 
my spool, and got the thread and needle all tan- 
gled up in her tail. There, you’ve knocked off 
my thimble! But never mind; I made an ink- 
spot on the thimble finger, so I’d know it.” 

Papa was wonderfully pleased with the hand- 
kerchief, in spite of straggly stitches, and little 
spots which showed where Dorry had pricked her 
finger. 

And some time after, when grandma was going 
away for a long visit, she said the day before she 
went, “I have a prettier piece of work for you, 
dear. You need not always do plain sewing, 
you know.” 

It was a piece of canvas and a ball of bright- 
colored worsted. Grandma showed her how she 
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was to work a pattern on the canvas, and said,— 
“You will be glad, I know, when you have fin- 
ished it.” | 
Dorry worked away, often going to sit in grand- | 
ma’s old-fashioned chair, fancying she could work 
She resolved that when the work | 


| was done it should be made into a footstool for 


grandma, | 

“IT haven’t quite enough worsted to finish it,” 
she said, as she unwound the last needlefal. 

“We must get a little more,” said her mother. 

“But [did not want to wait. Ah, pussy, I shall 
have time to play with you now.” 

She watched pussy, who was tossing with her 
cunning white paws the bit of paper around which | 
the worsted had been wound. She picked it up | 
and rolled it for pussy to run after. 

“It’s tied like a little parcel,” she presently said, 
looking at it more closely. “Why, what is it?” 

With a flush on her cheeks, she unrolled the 
paper, and then, with a little scream of delight, | 
held up something which shone and sparkled in | 
the sunshine. 

It was a little gold ring, set with a ruby and 
tiny pearls. Some writing on the paper read : 

“To mark the dear little thimble finger, with 
grandma’s fondest love to her little needle-woman.” 

“But,” said Dorry, as she slipped on the pretty 
thing, “I know the thimble finger now, without | 
ever stopping to hunt for it.” SypNry Dayre. 











For the Companion. | 
SURLY AND SWEET. | 


Johnny and Jimmy were twins, and looked ‘as | 

near alike as two peas,” everybody said. 

“Shure,” said Bridget, the kitchen-girl, “the | 

| looks of thim is as near alike as two pays, but the | 

| actin’ of thim is no more alike than pays and pun- 

| kins! Jimmy is that plisant ye can’t help lovin’ 
him, but Johnny—och! he’s the sour cratur!” 

“Come here, boys, and let me see if 1 can tell 
you apart.” Johnny declared that was what 
| everybody said who came into the house to stay 

five minutes. He often slipped out into the wood- 
| shed, or stole softly up garret, to get out of sight. 
Jimmy was always ready to walk up cheerfully 
when asked, like the pleasant little gentleman he 
was. 

“I wish I didn’t look like anybody!” Johnny 
would often snarl out. “I’m so sick of always be- 
ing looked at!” 

Jimmy never made any such complaint, though 
| he might with some reason, for the teacher kept 
| him by mistake one night after school, to learn 
his spelling-lesson, when Johnny was the one who 
had missed, after all. 

“Why! See! There’s Mrs. Hall in her door!” 
said Jimmy to Johnny, one night, as they were 
going home from school. ‘TI didn’t know she had 
got home.” 

“Nor I,” said Johnny. 

“Come in a moment, boys,” called the lady to 
them. “I want to look at you.” 

“I sha’n’t go a step!” muttered Johnny. 

“Yes, let’s go in,” pleaded Jimmy. ‘Mrs. Hall | 
has been gone a whole year, and of course she | 
wants to see us.” | 

“T don’t care if she does!” snapped Johnny, | 
starting off on the run. But Jimmy went in. 

“When did you get home, Mrs. Hall?” he | 
, asked, politely, as she shook hands with him, 
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“T only came this afternoon,” she said. 
which are you, Jimmy or Johnny ?” 

“Jimmy.” 

“Why didn’t Johnny come in? I wanted to see 
if you looked as much alike as you used to.” 

“He thought he must go home,” said Jimmy, 
trying to excuse his brother, as he had to do very 
often. 

“Come into the parlor,” said Mrs. Hall. “1 
want to show you anew playmate. Here is my 
nephew, Robbie, come to stay with me a long 
time, and I hope you will be good friends. Let us 
have some nuts and apples to eat while we talk. 
I want to ask so many questions about your 
mother.” 

They had a very pleasant chat over the apples 
and nuts, and Robbie and Jimmy felt quite like 
old friends. Then Jimmy rose to go. 

“Wait a minute more,” said Mrs. Hall, taking 
a covered basket from the cupboard. 

“Here are some presents for you boys, but I 
think Johnny don’t care for any, as he would not 
come in.” She took out two beautiful books, two 
nice balls, and two pearl-handled knives, and gave 
one of each to Jimmy, who thanked her again and 
again. 

“And now,” she said, “please tell your mother 
I want both you boys to come and spend next 
Saturday with Robbie.” 

“Oh, thank you,” replied Jimmy. 
be very glad to come.” 

Johnny’s eyes opened wide when he saw Jim- 
my’s presents. “I’d have gone in,” he said, “if 
I’d known she was going to give us anything.” 

“Jimmy didn’t know it, but he went in,” said 
their mother. ‘Surly, selfish people often punish 
themselves.” 

They went to see Robbie the next Saturday, and 
Johnny hoped he should have some presents, but 
he found afterwards that Mrs. Hall had given 
them to Robbie! M. C. W. B. 
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“We shall 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


a. 
CHARADE. 
My first was a king of England, 
Long, long ago; 
My second is free from blemish, 
Pure as purest snow; 
My third is the place to encounter 
Many a cruel foe; 
My whole was a “Paul among preachers,” 
As history goes to show: 
He was born on December sixteenth, 
Long, long ago. E. C, 
2. 
BUILDING WORDS BY WORDS. 
In poetic fiction, a feminine character personify- 
Truth. 
Covered with a bridge. 
3, Manner of expression. 
4, First name of a popular French artist of the 
present time. 
Put the words required together, and make the title 
of the principal work of a famous American author. 
AUNT LIZZIE. 
3. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 
[Fill the blanks with the same word transposed. | 


1, I do not like that are mere —— 

2, The grant he received under the kings 
his whole life. 

3, —— — take its course, as to which of us should 
have the contents of the ——. 

_—_— of the articles of which I was the 

——, at ten dollars each. 

5, The help secured by his employers was 
only the result of a few words, hastily written on — 
— — from his diary. B 


ACK } 
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4. 
CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 

Wanted—the name of the shrub that, according to 
old superstition, sheltered the mother and child in 
their flight into Egypt. In honor of that circum. 
stance the Italians use it in Christmas decorations. 
Words of equal length 

1, To throw forward. 

2, In America, a plant that lies in bud all winter; 
in England, an evergreen tree, that blossoms in late 
autumn or early winter. 

3, An early English poet, who sang of the seasons. 

4, Any plant that bears cones. 

5, A wood of small trees or brush. 

6, A Turkish sword. 

7, A tree, addressed thus by a poet: 

“And where 
The funeral trump sounds, you are there.” 
GUILFORD. 
5. 


PRIMALS AND FINALS. 

Find eight words of equal length. Their primal 
letters show a name immortal in American history. 
He was arrested on a false charge Dee. 17, 1500. The 
finals show another immortal, born just two hundred 
and six years later. He was considered in his day an 
expression of the “American idea.” 

The grand Seignior of Turkey. 

A king of the present day. 

A peninsula opposite the Island of Rhodes. 

To take the pins out of a thing. 

An Austrian geographical name. 

A stone identical with the emerald, except in color. 

The place where Stanley found Livingstone. 

The country to which the arrested man was sent in 
chains. E. L. E. 

6. 
ANAGRAM. 

The couplets rhyme. The omitted words are all 
formed from the fourteen letters omitted in the last 
line. 

My three little nephews, Frank, Edward and Artie, 

Have each one his chosen political * * * * *, 

But Mary’s as busy as busy can * *, 

In making preserves, cake and custards for * * *. 

“© auntie!’ said Edward, ‘our lesson was * * *,”’ 

And he threw up his hat in the air with a * * * *, 

“It told about vessels that long ago tossed on 

The waves in the harbor that runs up to * * * * * *; 

And when people knew that the cargo was * * *, 

They were all of them angry as angry could * *. 

The tax, they determined, they never would * * *; 

So sixty, one night, dressed in Indian * * * **, 

Soon emptied the vessels out into the * * *, 

Thus making the harbor one great cup of * * *.”’ 

“T don’t like that part of the hist’ry,” said May. 

“Say, what was the use of preserves then, I * * * * ? 

If folks ne’er invited each other to * * *; 

It must have been stupid as stupid could * *.”” 

“T like it,” said Frank; and, “I like it,” said Artie. 

“T wish I had been at that ****** *** * ee 
LILIAN PAYSON. 


CHANGING AND ARRANGING LETTERS. 

Wanted—The three names by which a certain shrub 
is known. An old proverb says, when it is out of 
blossom, kissing is out of season. 

Change by one letter the smallest particle imagina- 
ble, and it will make one of the names. 

Change by one letter the author of the first Amer- 
ican geography, and it will make another of the 
names. 

Take the letters of the place from which Abraham 
started for Canaan, and the letters of atown in North- 
ern Africa, and arrange them correctly into one word, 
and it will make the third name. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. 1st stanza, DOWER; 2d, LOT; 3d, OLD WINTER. 
2. “Sing, sing, what shall T sing? 

The cat ran away with the pudding-bag string.” 


3 Ac H & 8 
DEANS 
H A R™ 8 
L1VED 
F Rk E E D 
Bask € 8 
nO Tu FY 
vert Ff 
WweE EN 8 
ras ts 
Dn OTE 8S 
ra ke 2D 
LIVER 
GRAIN 
ZAdD TS 

4. Tn toadstool, but not in chair; 


In fruit, but not in pear: 

In reading, but not in school; 
In knife, but not in tool; 

In feathers, but not in hat; 
In player, but not in bat. 


Words—TURKEY DINNER, 
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For the Companion. 
CLOGGED WITH WASTE, 


As the sewers of our cities carry off the waste In- 
cessantly poured into them, so the incessant waste of 
our bodies is gathered up by our veins, and gotten rid 
of by the lungs, liver, kidneys and skin. If these 
eliminating organs get clogged up in any way, the 
waste accumulates in the blood, generating disease, 
and if their proper action is not restored, resulting in 
death. 

This waste, however, is not generally eliminated 
in the form in which it is thrown into the veins, but 
undergoes chemical changes into various salts and 
acids. Among these are uric acid, and its salts known 
as urates. The real trouble in Bright’s disease is that 
the diseased kidneys, being unable to do their proper 
work, the uric acid accumulates in the circulation, 
and poisons the whole system. It is somewhat the 
sume, but in a lower degree, in minor ailments, such 
aus “bilious attacks” and many so-called *‘colds.” 

Now a cold may be not a cold at all, any more than 
smallpox is a cold, though indistinguishable from it 
at the beginning. It may be due simply to overeat- 
ing of animal (nitrogenous) food, either habitually 
or from a particular excess; or to a temporary lack 
of accustomed exercise while the full, but not other- 
wise excessive, amount of nitrogenous food is kept 
up. 

In these cases, the liver, which should prepare the 
nitrogenous elements of food for assimilation, and 
effect other changes on our waste and redundant 
elements, to enable the kidneys to eliminate them, is 
overburdened and unequal to the exigency. At 
length there is a feeling of depression, soreness, 
headache, bad breath, and a furred tongue, and peo- 
ple say they have a “bilious attack.” 

Further, when the circulation is more or less 
louded with urates, a slight chill, which might be 
otherwise harmless, closes up the pores of the skin, 
and thus throws back on the struggling kidneys the 
large share of eliminating work belonging to the lat- 
ter. The person is said to have taken a hard cold, 
but the trouble is in the overloaded circulation. The 
symptoms, when the whole culminates in the “at- 
tack,’ are essentially the same. The system now 
unloads, during the enforced rest of the digestive 
organs, and with the aid of medicine. 

Sometimes a somewhat similar condition results 
where one does not drink enough to meet the needs 
of the system. Much of the power of mineral springs 
is due not so much to any ingredient contained in 
the water, as to the water itself. Says a writer in 
the Medical and Surgical Reporter, to whom we are 
indebted for some of the above points, “The whole 
system becomes thoroughly washed out; every parti- 
cle of tissue has the effete, waste material all soaked 
out and flooded away.” 

> 


THE HOME LITERARY CIRCLE. 


We know of a family in which was started several 
years ago a little enterprise which was headed “Home 
Culture.” It was contributed to wholly by the fam- 
ily, written, not printed, and made no pretensions of 
merit, save that it sought to be grammatically and 
rhetorically correct, and as interesting as possibie. 
Its only audience is the family itself, and yet for 
years it has awakened greater pleasure and enthusi- 
usm than all the deservedly famous prints which are 
numerously taken in that home. 

Its numbers appear about once a month, and con- 
tain articles from every member of the household old 
enough to handle a pen. Each piece is written on 
one side only of manuscript paper (though any paper 
would answer as well), the penmanship is the best 
the person can produce, a margin is left for sewing 
the whole together, and the name of the author is 
appended to every manuscript. Absolute originality 
is required. 

be hen the evening for reading arrives, the family 
gather for that purpose, each eager with an interest 
not known on other oceasions. The title and sub- 
stance of each article have been kept by its writer an 
entire secret until the reading. The author in every 
case reads his own production, and reads as well as 
he can. 

When the reading is ended, all the manuscripts, 
with a title-page and an index of contents, are sewed 
together, and it becomes at once a valued packet. 


| as the writer chooses; sometimes a piece of rhyme, 


| gentle and coquettish. I stepped up to him, and, 





No stilted themes are essayed; but bat stage subjects 
such as the writers can treat with justice: home and 
neighborhood events; bits of old-time and family 
history ; stories of every sort, plucked from any- 
body’s tongue, and committed to paper; accounts of 
journeys, rambles, adventures, embellished as much 


or a lay sermon, or a morsel of moralizing; occa- 
sionally an attempt at wit, or something wet with 
teurs. Such are the contents. 

Out of these literary archives have come a num- 
ber of articles which have appeared in the Youth’s 
Companion and in other well-known publications, 
such as Wide Awake, St. Nicholas, New York Inde- 
pendent. 

The advantages are numerous, and perhaps ought 
to be numbered for the sake of strengthening an ar- 
gument in favor of trying the plan: 

. It is an educating process; in penmanship, in 
graminar and composition, in observation and reflec- 
tion, and in almost every way known in the schools 
or “Unions.” 

2. It isa prime method of cultivating friendship, 
enhancing home charms, defeating outside dissipa- 
tions, detecting latent abilities in the young, etc., ete. 

3. It preserves facts, histories and sentiments, that 
otherwise are soon lost in the oblivion of the past. 


> ‘ 
SAM. 


A horse or dog which has been trained toa point 
where he seems able to do his own thinking, always 
deserves honorable mention and remembrance. A 
traveller in North Carolina gives his experience with 
a colt, which seemed to know more than enough to 
‘pass the time of day :”” He was a nondescript beast, 
about fourteen hands high, of a dun-brown color, and 
with acoat as shaggy as aspaniel’s. He looked as if 
he had not been combed since he was born, and even 
through his rough coat I could count every rib in his | 
body. But he had an eye which showed there was a 
spirit within him; large and lustrous, it was also | 





patting him on the neck, asked his name of the 
landlord. 


“Sam,” he answered; “and he knowsit. Bid him 
good-morning.” 

I did so, and instantly the colt bowed his head and 
lifted his right fore-foot, which I took in my hand 
and shook gently. 

“Now talk to him, and see if he doesn’t under- 
stand you.’ 

“Sam,” I asked, “do you want to go with me?” 

Sam bowed his head in assent. 

“If I take you along, will you behave like a gentle- 
man?” 

Another bow was the prompt reply. 

*‘Now ask him something that requires ‘no’ for an 
answer.” 

“Are you afraid to swim the river?” 

He shook his head instantly, but thinking he might 
not have understood me, and seeing the advantage of 
having the wild steed fully pledged to good behavior, 
I changed the form of the previous question: ‘Will 
you run away with me, and break my neck?” 

A shake of the head, twice repeated, was the 
prompt reply. Then I put my arm about his neck, 
and he put his face against mine, and stroked my 
beard in a fondling manner. 

“You and I are going to be good friends, Sam,” I 
said, patting his head, affectionately. Instantly he 
nodded very decidedly, by way of affirmation. 

I concluded that he had been trained to distinguish 
between questions meant to be answered by “yes” or 
“no” from the inflections of the voice. Even with | 
that possibility, his intelligence seemed something 
marvellous. 





> 
NOT “RASH.” | 


The Arkansas Traveller tells the following story in 
illustration of the borrowing propensities of the ne- 
gro. If the story is extravagant, the fact remains 
that the colored people are famous bortowers. | 


“Lady,” said a negro woman, stopping at the gate 
of a prominent citizen and addressing the mistress of | 
the household, “I wants ter tell yer dat I hab moved 
inter de house jes’ ’cross de street, an’ dat if I fin’ 8 
yer’s de right sort o’ pusson, rl neighbor wid ye.’ 

“What do you mean?’ 

“Nuthin’ outen de way, lady. Jes’ wanter fin’ out 
ef yer’s de right sort o’ pusson, an’ if yer is, I'll 
ne ighbor wid yer. Lady, i wants ter borrer er dress 
ter w’ar ter a fun’ral.” 

“Go on, away from here, instantly! ia 

“Lady, ’U gib yer one mo’ chance. T likes ter hab 
good neighbors whareber I libs, an’ I aint gwinte r be 
rash "bout nuthin’. Len’ me dat dress ter w’ar ter de 
fun’ral.” 

“Go away, I say! Do youthink I’d wear a dress 
after you had worn it?” 

“Lady, I'll gib yo’ one mo’ chance, fer, ez T tells 
yer, I neberis rash. Len’ me dat dress, case I wants 
ter be a neighbor wid yer. Is yer gwinter let me 
hab de dress?” 

“T’ll send for a policeman if you don’t go away !”* 

“I'll go. Yo’ kaint be no neighbor o’ mine. I’se 
mighty pertickler "bout my neighbors. One p’int I 
allus makes is to hab good neighbors. Now, lady, I 
don’t wanter be rash, so I’ll gib yo’ one mo’ chance. 

8 yo "— 
The lady slammed the door. 


— 
WHAT HE MIGHT HAVE SAID. 


Heroic utterances are appropriate to great events, 
but, in point of fact, do not always accompany them. 
Whether Gen. Sherman’s guess, related in the follow- 
ing anecdote, be a correct one or not, it is very evi- 
dent that it might have been. 


Gen. Sheridan’s short stature is caused by a defici- 
ency in his length of limb, and it is said that he is 
not in tne teast sensitive on the subject. 

One day a young girl besieged both him and Gen. 
Sherman for their autographs, which were at once 
contributed to her album. Still she was not content, 
having set her heart on obtaining a stanza from 
“Sheridan’s Ride,” in the hero’s own handwriting. 
He declined to grant the favor, and she began ques- 
tioning him about that famous piece of equestrian- 
ism. 

“Now, Gen. Sherman,” she continued, turning, in 
pretty desperation, to that officer, “what do you im- 
agine Gen. Sheridan said, on mounting his steed?” 

“Well, I really don’t know,” was the reply, with a 
quizzical glance at his fellow ‘officer's legs, ‘‘but may- 
be he said to his orderly, ‘Shorten these stirrup- 
straps!” 


’ 


i ae 
A MISTAKEN ASTROLOGER. 


Believers in astrology and fortune-telling of all 
kinds will find it a little difficult to explain the cause 
of a slight mistake made by Johannes Schoner, a zeal- 
ous astrologer of the sixteenth century: 


While on a journey Schoner put up at the house of 
a friend, where he saw the youngest child of the lat- 
ter, age d two year*, lying asleep in its cradle. 

Schoner immediately sat down and drew up the 
baby’s horoscope. 

“Tt will be a great man, a gallant warrior, and, like 
his father, will attain to high rank and dignity,” was 
the result of the astrologer’s profound meditation. 

The father glanced at the paper, gave an embar- 
rassed little cough, and said,— 

“Why—why, Johannes, the child is a girl!” 














Natrolithic Water is highly cmmenanints for its com- | 
paratively pleasant taste and entire absence of griping. | 
eae , aes | 

A Sudden Change of Weather H 


COMPAN ION. DEC. 10, 1885, 
Will often bring on a Cough. The irritation which in- 


duces Coughing is quickly subdued by “4romrn’s Bron- | 


— 
chial Troches,” a simple and effective cure for all Throat ] 
troubles, Sold only in boxes, with the fac-simile of the | | nna reeting a 
proprietors, JOHN 1. BROWN & SONS, on the wrapper. 
HE GOLDEN RO EVERY LITTLE 
GIRL WANTS 
FOLDING caer 
Worth Three Times 
the Price. 








The advent of the Holiday Season which im- 
mediately precedes the death of the Old Year is 
suggestive of presets, and what to give is a most 

perplexing question. 
No. } Bed, 11218 ins y 09 For the benefit of those who want to be relieved 
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mes ¢ ime « h3 | of this anxiety, we have just issued a 
Mattress & Pillows. 
“eesce=-| HOLIDAY EDITION 
No, 3, 15 Cts. 
<a 
HAMILTON & MATHEWS, Rochester, N.Y. | of our FASHION MAGAZINE, which contains an 
A DELIGHTFUL GIFT Aggregation of Novelties 
Seldom found under one roof. The Magazine con- 
FOR THE HOLI DAYS. tains profuse Illustrations ot all the goods to be 
found in each of our ‘52 departments, with the 
ENT BY EXPRESS PREP D lowest New York prices, and comprises in part 
N } Al ' | SUBSTANTIAL DRY GOODS, MILLINERY 
- itll cl aa | GOODS, FANCY GOODS, TOYS OF EVERY 
e are now supplying the trade with our handsome | J . 
new style gift box, containing four one oz. bottles of the | | DESCRIPTION, and ac hoice selection of original 
following: | literary matter, and will be mailed to any address 
, | on receipt of 15 cents, or 50 cents per annum. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. . . ” 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. |OUR ENLARGED ORDER DEPARTMENT, 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. with its superior facilities for the transmission of 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley, | £0045, enables out-of-town buyers to enjoy the 
same advantages in shopping as city dwellers. 


If not obtainable in your vicinity, we will promptly | 
send the above, prepaid, to your nearest Railroad Ex- 
press office (which should be named), for 2,50, money | EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS 
order, stamps, or currency. Address 5 
1 . 
YOUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 309, 311, 3113 to 321 Grand Street; 


Proprietors & Manufacturers of Lundborg’s Perfumery, 56 to 70 Allen St.; 59 to 65 Orchard St. 
24 Barclay Street, New York. NEW YORE 


ORDER NOW. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. 


OUR SALES ALREADY AMOUNT TO OVER 
FIVE MILLION CARDS. 


No. 1—-FOR 5@O CENTS and 4 cents for Postage, 17 
PRANG’S, HILDERSHEIMER & FAULKNER, WARD'S and 
other finest Christmas and New Year Cards, together with 
a handsome double Fringed Card. 

No. 2—FOR 50 CENTS and 4 cents for Postage, 10 large 


and fine Cards from the above publishers, with one Fine 
Frosted Card, 











No. 3—FOR $1.00 and 6 cents for Postage, a choice 
selection of 25 beautiful Cards, PRANG’S, HILDERS- 
HEIMER & FAULKNER, etc., and a handsome Illumi- 
nated Folding Souvenir, containing “Bells Across the 
Snow,” by Miss Havergal, or “Ring Out, Wild Bells,” by 
Tennyson, or “Christmas Bells,” by Longfellow. 


No. 4—FOR $1.00 and 8 cents for Postage, a selection 
of 10 of our largest and finest Cards, together with a 
Mistletoe Memoir Bannerette, or What the Poets say about 
Christmas, fringed, with cord and tassel. Publishers’ price, 
75 cts. 





No. 5—FOR $1.00 and 10cents for Postage, 10 double 
Fringed Cards (not folding), each in a separate envelope, 
AND LOVE YoU RIGHT HARD and an Antique Christmas Card. 

W 0 No. 6—FOR 25 CENTS and 2 cents for Postage, 8 
OR > SEND You TUS CARD PRANG’S, MARCUS WARD'S, TUCK’S, and other beauti- 


ful Cards, 


No. 8—FOR $1.00 and 6 cents forPostage, 6 large and beautiful SATIN CARDS, with gilt edges. 


No. 9—FOR $1.00 and 8 cents for Postage, 8 beautiful Folding Screens, with verses on some by Tenny- 
son and Longfellow. Retail prices from 15 to 75 cents each. 


You KNow THAT [LoVe You 


BIRTHDAY PACKET.—For 50 cts., 10 fine Cards of PRANG’S, TUCK’S, &c., with one large Card, 734x534. 

Hand- Painted Cards, Pearl Cards, and Cards Carved in Cork, and other Novelties, at 10, 15, 25, 
50 and 75 Cents, and ®1 each, for Christmas, Birthday or Anniversary, which will be selected ‘with caré 
for different tastes and ages. 

TO TEACHERS ONLY.—50 PRANG’S, MARCUS WARD'S, and other beautiful Cards, no two alike, for 

#1 and 8 cents postage. Better assor rtment, $2 and 10 cents postage. A very choice selection, no two alike, 

#3, and 20 cents for postage and registering. 

TO ACENTS AND DEALERS, or any one ordering $5 and 40 cents for postage and registering 
of the above packets, at one time, a $1 packet will be sent free, and as the smallest card in any of these 
packages will sell readily for 5 or 10 cents each, a handsome profit can be realized. 


Our Easter Card Packets for 1886, ready about March Ist, will be offered in the same assortments, 


PRANG’S PACKET, No. I., containing 20 Prang’s Xmas \Cavae, a representative assortment of 
this celebrated firm’s pubtientions mailed postpaid, on receipt of $2.25 


PRANG’S PACKE No. ITI., containing a arenas assortment of 30 Prang’s Xmas Cards, 
including the 5 Prize Cards of this year’s issue, mailed postpaid, on receipt of 5.25. 


Every packet will be sent in Pasteboard Protector and heavy envelope wrapper, for safe transmission. 


We refer to any one in Boston, and by permission to the Postmaster and the publishers of the YOUTH’S 
COMPANION. Stamps or Postal Notes Received. Heavy Envelopes for Mailing, 12 cts. for each packet, 


Address H. H. CARTER & KARRICK, 


Wholesale Stationers and Paper Dealers, 3 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PAPER BY THE POUND.-—Selling direct from mills to the consumer, we are able always to give lowest 
possible prices. Sample sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and number of sheets to a pound, sent on 
receipt o 15 cts. 














NEEDS ¥ NO com MENDA TT ON. POSSESSES NOVEL TY. ° 





From ‘‘DEMOREST’S,” October, 1885. 

“The new fabric, CORD-DE-LA-REINE, possesses an element of novelty in the ribs 
or cords, in which the surface is woven. The effect is something like corduroy, but the 
texture is much more pliable, yet stronger; the pile is higher and the general appearance 
richer. Very stylish costumes are made of CORD-DE-LA-REINE, in combination with 
Nonpareil Velveteen or any fashionable woolen goods.” 

The genuine is stamped on the back with the name ‘Cord-de-la-Reine.” 
For sale by all First-Class Dry Goods Houses. 
Wholesale Trade only supplied by SHAEN & FITHIAN, New York. 
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For the Companion. 
THE STAR AND THE SONG. 


There is a Star shines down the years, 
And fills with loving light the earth} 
Each Christmas morn that Star appears 
That shone upon the Saviour’s birth. 
To-day we see its gleams afar— 
The Light of Life, . fair Bethlehem’s Star, 


There is a Song that ne’er is still’d, 

‘Though centuries since that blessed morn; 
The}Song by Heavenly Father will’ 

The Angels’ Song when Christ was ‘born, 
To-day we hear the song again 
Of “Peace on earth, good-will to men!” 


GEORGE BIRDSEYE. 
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For the Companion, 


ROMANCE OF A DUKEDOM. 


Few people are aware of how much romance is 
connected with the title of the Duke of Albany, 
now extinct in Great Britain, but I think there are 
many who remember a curious and interesting 
personage who figured in the London of ten years 
ago, and was to a large class of people the lawful 
heir tothe English throne, in virtue of his sup- 
posed lineal descent from James the Second. 

He was known as Charles Edward, Chevalier 
D’Albani, and before me now lies a note from him 
with his signature in royal fashion; the double 
Christian name, and below it, “D’Albani.” It 
brings him back very vividly to my mind; a tall, 
commanding person, with a decidedly Stuart face, 
about which fell locks of gray hair, and which 
when animated in conversation shone with pecu- 
liar brilliancy, though in repose his countenance 
was rather stern and melancholy. To my young 
eyes the grand-looking old man with his foreign 
air, his half military dress, and his glittering deco- 
rations, seemed a veritable “Son of Kings,” but 
many wise people doubted his belonging so near- 
ly to the family of the Pretender; and at his death 
a few years ago the obituaries, while telling his ro- 
mantic story, and giving him credit for honesty of 
purpose and sincere belief in his claim, declared 
that he had no real right to call himself of the 
family of the Duke of Albani—the Charles Ed- 
ward known in history and romance as the Young 
Pretender, and who after the most romantic of 
lives, died in Rome, in 1788. 

The Chevalier claimed that he was a direct de- 
scendant of the Pretender, and he possessed many 
well-authenticated Stuart relics — letters, jewels, 
bric-’-brac—some miniatures which were, at all 
events, very charming, however doubtful their 
authenticity —all manner of suggestive souve- 
nirs which he showed his friends ; while, as I have 
said, he bore upon his face lines that were decided- 
ly of the well-known Stuart type. I think near- 
ly every one believed he was in some way con- 
nected with the royal family, and it was well- 
known that, however doubtful his origin, he was 
received by many members of the queen’s house- 
hold, and he was most delightfully intimate with 
the leading men of France. 

There was no thought at that time of bestowing 
the title of Albany on the young Prince Leopold, 
whom we saw often in those days; a delicate, 
handsome lad, devoted to study and books, but 
charming all who came in contact with him by his 
genial manner and quick sympathies. The title 
was given him some years later, and he was in- 
tensely interested himself in following up its his- 
tory. A gentleman—a well-known man of let- 
ters—of whom the young prince was very fond, 
aided him in investigating the story of the title, 
which, originating in the Highlands of Scotland 
in the fourteenth century, brought romance, trag- 
edy,and all manner of curious and startling 
events, in its train. 

Prince Leopold had not a tinge of superstition 
about him, but he enjoyed the curious, and the 
‘career” of his title certainly afforded him an op- 
portunity of indulging such a taste. 

The title was from the ancient name for the 
Highlands of Scotland, and some say that Albany 
instead of Albion was the earliest name for Eng- 
land. 

{n 1398 a council was called in Scotland when 
the title of Albany was conferred upon the brother 
of Robert Third, King of Scotland. It was ata 
period when Scotland was often torn by the dis- 
sensions of nobles, and Robert, who was com- 
pletely under his brother’s 
conciliate him by so distinguished a title. At the 
same time he created his son Rothesay a Duke— 
the first Scotch Duke on record. 

Albany was a man of fierce temper and vindic- 
tive spirit, but great in his ability to govern and 
lead men. He determined that Rothesay should 
not stand in the way of his own advancement, | 

and as the young man was inclined to be rather 
wild and lawless, he contrived, under pretext of | 
restraining him,to keep him in confinement at 

Falkland Castle. There it is supposed he was 
starved todeath. So completely was Robert under 
the control of his brother, that he did not attempt | 
to have Albany punished for this unjust treatment 
wud suspected murder. The wicked Duke lived to 


|enjoy the regency of the kingdom, but his son, 
Murdock, Second Duke of Albany, with his sons 
was put to a shameful death. 

The next Duke of Albany whose career af- 
forded historians romantic interest was the unfor- 
tunate husband of Mary Stuart, Lord Darnley, 
the story of whose murder is too well-known to 
need repetition here; but the Scotch had begun to 
feel superstitious about it, and it is said that the 
queen was influenced in giving the title to her 
youngest son by a desire to put them once more 
in harmony with so old a Scotch Dukedom. 

The title was bestowed by the people upon 
Charles the First, later upon James the Second, 
both of whom, as we know, did not live to enjoy 
it in happiness; still later, Frederick, a son of 
George the Second, was made Duke of Albany, 
but meanwhile the title had been worn by those 
luckless Stuarts known as the two Pretenders, and 

| with them it became romantically famous. 

The son of James the Second and Mary of 
Modena, born in England, and known in history 
as the first Pretender, is now considered by all his- 
torians to have been without doubt the legitimate 

| heir to the throne; but, as all readers of English 
| history know, the people refused to accept him 
from his birth, and at James the Second’s flight 
| into France, the reign of Wiliam and Mary ushered 
in a new order of things, and King James, with 
his wife and youthful son, took up their abode at 
St. Germain. 

Many were the attempts made to regain the 
| throne by King James and his followers, and they 
form an interesting and picturesque chapter of 
history, but his son and grandson were destined 
|to a still more romantic career. When it was 
known that King James was dying, the King of 
France was in sore perplexity as to whether it 
would be wise to acknowledge the boy James as 
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The young Chevalier quickly omen anarmy, 
and had all been well managed, there is no doubt 
but that he would have been successful, and Eng- 
land to-day might have been ruled by the first 
branch of the Stuarts. But Prince Charlie’s troops 
were ill-provided with food or ammunition. At 
Sterling he was successful, but at Culloden Moor, 
famous for the Jast attempt of the Chevalier, his 
men were starving and brought face to face with 
a well-fed and cared-for army of twice their num- 
bers. The Duke of Cumberland, King George’s 
son, led the English troops and gained an easy 
victory, but a stain must ever rest upon that day ; 
for, not satisfied with routing the rebels, the Duke 
permitted the most inhuman cruelties, gaining the 
title of “The Butcher” in that part of Scotland, 
which he left devastated and its people nearly 
ruined. 

Meanwhile, Charles had contrived, by the aid of 
some friends, to escape into the mountains. A 
great price was set upon his head, but not a High- 
lander could be found who would betray him, and 
for months he wandered about, hiding in caves or 
huts, protected loyally by every Scotch person 
who encountered him. 

The most romantic story is that of Flora 
McDonald’s aiding his escape to Skye. The Eng- 
lish soldiers had tracked him almost to her fa- 
ther’s dwelling, when she ventured to row him to 
the island, having prepared a complete disguise, 
willingly braving the Englishmen on her return. 
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King of England, but some of his friends at last 
overruled his scruples, and he whispered to the dy- 
ing father a promise to befriend his son and de- 
clare him king. With this comfort James died, 
and the adherents of the Pretender joyfully flocked 
about him. 

In Scotland the feeling was very strong in his 
favor, and he was known there as the Chevalier 
St. George. With his attempts to regain the 
throne, came the rise of the Jacobite party, which 
for so long a time included all sorts of discontented 
people in England, Ireland and Scotland, and 
numbered many of the bravest, noblest spirits of 
the day as well as many of the most reckless. 

At the death of Queen Anne, in 1714, various 
noblemen, finding that the new King George the 
First intended to bestow his favors chiefly upon 
the Germans who followed him to England, se- 
cretly joined the Jacobite party; but such steps 
had to be taken with the utmost precaution. The 





| command of King James's army. 


influence, sought to | 


Ear! of Mar, who was the Pretender’s chief friend, 
| succeeded in escaping detection until actually in 
He attended a 
| levee of the King the very day before he joined 
his Highland friends, and assuming to give a 
hunting-party, called together the noblemen who 
sympathized with him, and contrived to hold a 
council and to lay most deliberate plans. 

But the rebellion failed; and James and the 
Earl of Mar made their escape to France with the 
| greatest difficulty, while many of those who had 
engaged in this bold enterprise were put to death. 
Still, loyalty to the Pretender lingered in Scotland, 
and in 1745 his son, the young Chevalier, landed 
in Inverness, and called upon the faithful clans to 
rally around him. How much of song and story 
there is connected with that event! For Charles, 
|afterwards known as Albany, was handsome, 

| spirited, and brave; and, although educated in 
| France, he was full of Scotch feeling, and the 

length and breadth of the Highlands pulsated 

with romantic enthusiasm for the young prince. 

For him were written so many of the Scotch songs 
| we hear to-day. “Charlie is my Darling” was 
| sung from east to west, and “Here’s a Health to 
Prince Charlie” was long as popular in Scotland 
as the Marseillaise in France. 
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When the Chevalier returned to the main land, it 
was to lead for some months the same hidden, 
hunted existence. At one time he was sheltered 
by seven robbers in their mountain cave; and 
they not only kept him hidden and fed, but took 
turns in going to the nearest town to procure for 
him items of political news, and finally contrived 
to bring two of his old followers to the cave, who 
planned his escape. In disguise they reached a 
hut upon the coast, and there waited anxiously 
the appearance of a French vessel. Two came in 
sight; a signal was given, and “Bonnie Prince 
Charlie” was rowed out, and under cover of the 
darkness, boarded the ship, bidding Scotland and 
his Highland friends and his hopes of the throne, 
farewell forever. 

It is unfortunate that, after a youth of such fine 
spirits, bravery, and power of making friends, 
the Young Pretender should have ended his days 
disgracefully. He fell into dissipated ways, and, 
leaving France, settled in Rome, where a marriage 
was arranged for him which it was thought would 
be productive of good. It was then that he took 
the title of Albany, bestowing it upon his bride, 
who was Louisa Maria, daughter of the Prince of 
Stolberg, a beautiful and amiable lady, who en- 
dured as long as she could his ill-treatment, and 
finally retired to a convent until his death, when 
she married the famous poet Alfieri. She enjoyed 
a reputation for prudence, piety and great benev- 
olence, as well as the most perfect social grace, 
and for many years was well known to a distin- 
guished circle in Florence. She died in 1825, deeply 
lamented by all who knew her. 

With her death we seem to end the last link 








which binds our century to the Stuarts, but when | 


we consider that there are those living who re- 
member the Countess of Albany, and that she 
was actually the wife of James the Second’s 
grandson, it seems but a short step further back 
to the actual Stuart reign: the period of Charles 


the First of Hampton Court, of Whitehall, and | 


the Commonwealth. 

The young Chevalier had heard from his father 
tales of the reign of William and Mary, and of 
Charles the Second; and from his lips the Count- 
ess heard bits of history which she, in turn, re- 


peated toa lady still living and revered in Eng- 
land, and from whom, one summer's day not very 
long ago, I heard them. So, after all, by such 
calculations of time with the mile-stones different 
people or well-known lives can make, we seem to 
be brought very near to names and periods which, 
carelessly considered, appear distant, remote, al- 
most mythical! 

My last recollection of the Count D’Albani 
who claimed to be the Chevalier’s descendant is at 
a party in England, where he came in with the 
late Prince Poniatowski, who was his friend, both 
gentlemen having a fine and noble demeanor, and 
being quite ablaze with jewels, decorations and 
orders. Never had his “Stuart”? characteristics 
seemed more striking than as he stood talking to 
our hostess, with his brilliant though melancholy 
smile, and we could not help regarding him like 
some, picture, which, stepping out of its frame, 
proclaimed itself alive,—an animated VanDyke. 
It did not seem incredible that the blood of the 
Stuarts was in his veins, but whether his claim 
was just or not, no one will ever know. There 
are no claimants at present to that unlucky heri- 
tage which, beginning with James the First, ended, 
to all practical intent, with the Chevalier of song 
and story in 1788; but the death of Prince Leo- 
pold, who leaves an infant daughter, 
another to the melancholy 
Dukes of Albany. 


has added 
list of dead and gone 
Mrs. Lrey C. LInurr. 
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DOMINIQUE. 
By Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis. 


Work had stopped on all the Acadian planta- 
tions in St. Mary’s and Vermilion parishes. Was 
not to-morrow the first day of La Caréme, when 
all fun and dancing and feasting must cease for 
forty days? Was not to-day “Mardi-Gras? The 
excitement of the great carnival at New Orleans 
could not reach these remote, solitary parishes, 
but in all the isolated farm-houses scattered among 
the bayoux, the Acadians made ready to celebrate 
the féte. 

There was to be a grand picnic in the live-oak 
forest, near to Louis Des Vaches’ plantation, and 
in the evening a dance at the Widow Bernard 
Baudry’s. Everybody went to early mass, and 
then gayly-dressed groups, on foot, on horseback, 
or in rickety caléches, began to cross the country 
to the Plantation Des Vaches. 

It was a sunny day in March. The innumera- 
ble bayoux, streams, and ponds that covered the 
flat, green country glittered like silver in the sun, 
as the wind swept over them from the Gulf, roll- 
ing in heavy purple clouds of mist now and then, 
which blotted out the landscape for a while, and 
then rose in trailing fragments of wet brilliance. 
A heavy mass of shadow in the distance showed 
where the forest of live-oaks stood. Everybody 
pressed towards it, chattering and laughing and 
singing. 

In the woods young Dominique Baudry was 
busy helping the Des Vaches family make ready 
for their guests. ‘True, the féte was to be at his 
mother’s house that evening, but Dominique had 
enough energy and fun in him to start a dozen 
balls and out-door fétes. 

The Des Vaches had no hesitation in asking him 
to come over and help them arrange the trays on 
the grass, which were to be heaped with bread, 
cheese, and little sugar cakes, and the glasses and 
cups for Nisette cordial and coffee. The Acadians 
of Louisiana are as simple in their tastes as their 
French ancestors, and find as keen delight in little 
pleasures. 

The scattered groups all gathered at last under 
the enormous trees, while the long waving moss 
made a spectral, uncertain shadow overhead. The 
elder women sat apart and sipped their neighbor's 
cordials, gave each other recipes, and petted the 
babies, throwing a gay joke now and then to their 


husbands, who were busy talking of the coming 
rice crop. The young people strolled away in 


couples, and brought back masses of roses or pur- 
ple flags. 

Everywhere, as they all remembered afterwards, 
Dominique Baudry was busy, saucy, handsome, 
joking. It was he who piled a heap of moss for 
old Mére Flandreau, and set the cross old body to 
laughing; and it was he who started the games 
for the children. He had a kind word and a bit 
of fun for everybody, even the poor negroes, 
had followed their masters. 

Nobody blamed the Veuve Baudry that she sat 
silent, watching him with evident pride. 

“You have a good son, madame,” said her old 
friend Caseau, from the Teche Country. “I hear 
he had the banner-crop of rice in your parish last 
year.” 

“Yes,” said old Jacques Des Vaches ; “and Dom- 
inique is foremost in play as in work. A good- 
looking dog, too! I think he resembles me, as [ 
was forty years ago,” at which they all laughed. 

Madame Baudry was not ill-pleased to hear 
this praise of her son from Monsieur Cascau. 

It was Gertrude Caseau that Dominique had 
loved since he was a boy. His mother had been 
his only confidant. Gertrude was a wild, airy lit- 
tle creature, who had apparently cared nothing 


who 


| for him. But to-day she had been gentler and more 


tender than ever before. His mother had watched 
the blushes come and go whenever Dominique 
came near her. 


On the whole, it was as well that M. Caseau 
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should know what manner of man it was who 
had chosen his daughter. 

Little Jean trotted about after Dominique wher- 
ever he went. Jean was the son of Louis Baudry, 
who was dead, and Dominique loved the child 
who had slept in his arms since he was a baby as 
dearly as he did Gertrude, perhaps. But the 
young fellow had a big heart, with plenty of room 
in it for all who were dear to him. ‘The girl’s kind 
words made him frantic with happiness to-day, 
but he did not forget littke Louis for a moment. 
Indeed, he took him aside, and whispered to 
him, 

“Do you see that beautiful lady? You must 
put her in your prayers now, mon bébé, for per- 
haps she will some day live with us, and be kind 
to you, as your dear mother was who is dead. But 
hush-h !” 

Louis nodded his wise little head, and kept the 
secret. 

It was just at this time that the strange occur- 
rence happened, which kept all the parishes from 
Bayou ‘Teche to La Fourche in wonder for a long 
time. 

Dominique, with some of the other young fel- 
lows, had waded into the swamp in the morning to 
bring out certain pink flowers which the girls ad- 
mired. Gertrude Caseau now asked him for some, 
to dress her hair for the féte, and Dominique, his 
cheeks burning and eyes shining with pleasure, 
ran up to where the thicket was dense, that he 








| end—the last! Jean should not come to him. He 
could never kiss the poor baby again—nor his 
mother. 

He hid in the swamp like a wild beast that after- 
noon, watching them all,—his mother, who would 
have nobody to turn to when he was gone, little 
Jean, and—Gertrude. 

Why, he had loved her since he was a child! 
And now, when his hand was stretched out to 
seize this topmost joy of life, when he thought, 
like other men, to marry, he was snatched back to 
be—what? A living corpse. 

Then the temptation came. It was the devil, as 
honest Dominique knew. Why need he go? It 
would be weeks, months, perhaps, before the dis- 
ease would develope. He could conceal it. He 
could enjoy his home. He could marry. 

To spread death about him ? 

“Why not?” he shouted, madly. 
I not have my wife, my love, my home? 
am aman!” 

There in the swamp alone, the poor Acadian 
fought his fight with selfishness and greed and 
passion. We all of us have that fight some day. 
Dominique conquered. But he was so afraid of 
his own weakness that he ran to the house, gath- 
ered up a few clothes and his mother’s picture, 
and before night fell was pushing his bateau far 
down the bayou. 

It was a journey of many weeks, by this way, 
to New Orleans. Through flats, the thick jungles 


I, too, 





might be hidden while he rolled up his trousers, 
and plunged into the water. 

ile was gone so long that the young men shouted 
for him again and again. At last he came out of 
the thicket, and halted, looking at them. Young 
Jacques Des Vaches, who ran to meet him, told 
afterwards that his features were shrunken and 
nipped, and wore a ghastly pallor as if he had 
been suddenly struck with death. 

Ile (Des Vaches) alleged that he was so alarmed 
that he drew back, on which Dominique gave a 
hoarse, bitter laugh. Then he demanded what 
was wrong, thinking, perhaps, he had been bitten 
by a moccasin snake, the bite of which is fatal. 

Dominique made no answer, but threw down the 
pink flowers on the ground, motioning towards M. 
Caseau’s daughter. 

Des Vaches then called the child, Jean, to come 
and see what ailed Dominique, knowing how dear 
the boy was to him. 

But Baudry at that cried,— 

“No, no! Keep him back!” and then turned 
and plunged again into the swamp. 

Des Vaches was so bewildered that he did not 
follow him, but gathering the bunches of roses, 
gave them to Gertrude, saying that M. Baudry 
would soon return. 

When Dominique was missed, it was supposed 
by all, even by his mother, that he had returned 
home to make ready for his guests. But when the 
Widow Baudry went to her house early in the 
evening (a few of the neighbors going with her 
to give their helpinthe simple preparations for the 
féte), it was dark and closed. 

The table was arranged as she had left it, but no 
lamp was lighted, nor tire kindled. His mother, 
erving out that her boy must be ill, ran up to his 
room. It was open, and vacant. Dominique was 
very orderly. His clothes, papers, ete., were al- 
ways arranged as by a neat woman. But now 
drawers and armoire stood open, some of the gar- 
ments were trailed on the floor, everything showed 
the preparation for sudden flight. 

Now, the lad had never been twenty miles from 
home in his life. His mother cried out helplessly, 
and sank on the ground. 


| 


The other neighbors 
came trooping in, and then Jacques Des Vaches 
told his story, and all was wonder and wild con- 
jecture. 

The Baudrys had no kinsfolk who could have 
sent hima sudden summons. Dominique was a 
hard-working, devout lad, with no enemy, nor se- 
eret tendency to crime. 

Where had he gone? 

What had he seen in the swamp? 

Some of his friends thought that he had been 
bitten by a serpent, whose poison had maddened 
him, and others that he had met a Voudou witch 
who had cast an evil eye on him. 

When it was found, however, that he had taken 
his mother’s picture out of his desk, these stories 
were not believed. 

Search was made all that night. The day which 
began in joy set in a blank horror. 

All through the solemn season of Caréme the 
search went on. The swamps were hunted with | 
blood-hounds, the sluggish bright bayoux were | 
dragged, but all in vain; Dominique Baudry had 
vanished. He had been carried off, it was now be- 
lieved, by an evil spirit. 





The key to the mystery was simple. 


| his senses. 
| eyes open, looking out on the water. He, too, was 


of palmetto, of rank flowers, where every kind 
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“Why shall | 


Dominique gave a hoarse yell of triumph, and 
then fell upon his knees, crying and praying at 
once. 

The rice was ready to harvest before he could 
my enough money to go home. But when he 
did, there was rejoicing in Vermilion and St. 
Mary’s parishes enough for many Mardis Gras. 

Dominique is married now, and one of the lead- 
ing men among the planters. But there is a 
strange flavor of mystery and heroic adventure 
|} about him, and his stories of his long voyage are 
| as dear to his proud neighbors as the tales of the 
| Troubadours were to their ancestors long ago. 


—-— +e». 





For the Companion. 


| A SPANISH JOURNEY. 
The Escorial and Madrid. 


From far away you can see the gloomy pile of 
the Escorial, so massive that it stands out from the 
| mighty hills behind it, and confronts you in all its 

stately ugliness. It was built in the form of a 
gridiron, in honor of St. Laurence. 
Do you know his story, with its touch of grim 
humor? He was broiled on a gridiron, in the 
| year 261, over a very slow fire. He bore the grill- 
ing, while his life “held out to burn,” with scorn- 
ful composure, and when one side of him was well- 
| done, he told his cooks that it was time to turn 
him; and suggested that they should taste him, 








HUNTING AND 


of poisonous serpent hid. through the intermina- 
ble cypress forests, hung with moss, through the 
rich sugar plantations and the rice flats, the slug- 
gish bayou crept. Heavy malarious mists hung 
over it at night, and when the sun warmed it, the 


| alligators thrust their jaws out of the water and 


watched him with dead, hungry eyes. 

If the malaria would give him the plague! 
the alligators would drag him down! If death in 
any shape would come to his help! He thought 
he could bear what was coming better if he could 
have left a single word for his mother, to explain 
what had happened. But if she knew, she would 
follow him to the House of Lepers. 

His leg burned and swelled. He was not at last 
able to row, but lay in the bottom of the boat and 
drifted down the stream, creeping on shore at 
night for food. He would take it from the negro 
cabins, leaving a coin in payment. 

Every day the fever in his veins rose higher and 
he grew weaker, until, when the little boat drifted 
out of the bay into the gulf, Dominique lay on the 
bottom like one dead. The crew of a lugger bound 
to New Orleans saw the boat, took him aboard 
and nursed him carefully. 

On the day they made port, Dominique regained 
The captain found him lying with his 


If 


Coming out of the swamp, his arms full of roses, la “Cajan.” 


whistling and singing with triumph, Dewiniqae | 
. . . . | 
low his knee he saw a white shining spot on the | 


stooped to pull on his long worsted stockings. Be- 


“Good-day, friend,” he said, in their own tongue. 
“Thou hast had a tough fight.” 
Dominique looked at him, reason and memory 


skin. It had not been there this morning. He | struggling back into his dull eyes. 


stooped—staring at it, trembling. 
sore, it was not a scar; it was—or he believed it to 
be—/eprosy. 

Had he not seen the accursed lepers in Vermil- 
jon parish before they were the 
House of Lepers in New Orleans ? 
never returned. 

One thinks swiftly in such throes of life as this. 
Dominique Baudry understood all that awaited 
him, before Jacques came to him in the swamp. 
He would send the roses to her. That was the 


removed to 


It was not a} 


| 
| into the cabin, started back from him in horror. 


Who went there 


“Where wast thou going, in thy little boat 
“To the House of Lepers.” 
The man and one of the crew, who had come 


Dominique pointed to his leg. 
“Grace a Dieu !”’ shouted the captain, wild with 
| excitement. ‘It is not leprosy. It is poison from 
dead shell-fish. You were in a swamp” 
“Yes—yes!” gasped Dominique, struggling out 
of his bunk, and thrusting out his leg. The 
| swelling, the dead white spot, were gone! 
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and see if he was most palatable well-done or un- 

der-done. 
| on whom he had called for aid during the battle 
| of St. Quentin, Philip II. resolved that the Esco- 
rial should be built. 


The Escorial. 


The first stone was laid in 1563, but the huge 
pile was not finished until 1584, and in 1598 its 
founder, Philip II., died here, where for fourteen 
years he had lived more as a monk than a mon- 
arch, though he boasted that he was ruling the 
world, with a bit of paper, from under a hill. 


strong hills; and Ford says of it, that, cold as the 
gray eye and granite heart of its founder, it would 
have been out of keeping if placed amid the flow- 
|ers and sunshine of a happy valley. The largest 
| number of the priceless pictures that used to adorn 
|it have been removed to the gallery at Madrid, 
though many still remain; and there are rooms on 
rooms hung with tapestry that it is worth a jour- 
ney to see; also the noble library is full of interest, 
and the chapel is a miracle of stately simplicity. 
Yet it is none of these which chiefly moves you; 
but rather the all-pervading memory of one thin- 
lipped, implacable man who built this place for 
his home and his tomb—who lived here mourn- 
fully, and died here awfully. 
As you move on from place to place, you feel 
that you are treading in his footsteps. Isat in 
| the very seat where he was sitting when news was 
| brought to him of the destruction of the Spanish 
; Armada; and there was something right royal in 
| the way he received these tidings. Not a muscle 
of his face moved, we are told; and he said quiet- 
ly, “I thank God for having given me the means 
of bearing such a loss without embarrassment. A 
stream can afford to waste some water when its 
source is not dried up.” 





Philip II. 


The little inner room, in which Philip IT. died, 
opens into the chapel, and at this opening the 
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king’s face used to be seen, during his last illness, 
following the prayers in a sort of desperation. It 
seems that at the end he was haunted by awful 
doubts whether his bigotry and his persecutions, 
by which he had thought he was doing God ser- 
vice, had not, after all, been acrime. The story 
of his death, with all its terrible details, came 
back to us as we looked from the little room which 
had witnessed his agonies into the stately chapel, 
where his effigy, in gilt robes, kneels forever be- 
side the high altar. 

‘Then we followed him down into the Panteon, 
that place of sepulture for kings and the mothers 
of kings, where he sleeps peacefully, let us hope, 
in that coffin of gilt bronze, for which, with al- 
most his latest breath, he ordered a white satin 
lining and a plentiful supply of gilt nails. This 
Panteon seems to have possessed a singular at- 
traction for the Spanish sovereigns. They have 
not been distinguished for holiness of life, yet 
they have been wont while living to haunt the 
Panteon, and look at their future resting-places. 
Maria Louisa scratched her name upon her empty 
urn with a pair of scissors, and Philip IV. used to 
sit in his niche often during his lifetime, to hear 
mass. 

The whole Escorial is pervaded by a sense of 
almost supernatural gloom. You can hardly 
breathe freely there, or speak in an ordinary tone 
of voice, and to get away from the place, and 
move on to Madrid, is a relief. 





In memory, then, of this grim saint, | 


The Spanish Capital. 


Madrid was chosen for the Capital of Spain be- 
cause that vandal, Charles V., had the gout. The 
city is two thousand four hundred feet above the 
level of the sea, and its stimulating air so helped 
the royal great toes, that the august Charles ex- 
claimed, here shall be “the only Court!” And 
here it is to this day. It is built on the River 
Manzanares, so shallow a river that one ean fancy 
a would-be suicide turning from it in disgust; 
and it is surrounded by the wide, interminable, 
barren Castilian plains, on which the stately snow- 
crowned Guadarramas look down from afar. 

I have read a book in which Madrid is com- 
pared to Boston; but what is there which has not 
been compared to Boston by enthusiastic Bostoni- 
ans, from English cathedral towns, to the king- 
dom of Heaven? The only place of which Mad- 
rid reminded me was Paris; and its resemblance 
to Paris is superficial, and confined to its most 
modern and fashionable portions. The street 
architecture is not unlike that of Paris, and, as in 
Paris, there are huge apartment-houses, where 
different families have flats, and where the con- 
cierge sits in a little spider’s den on the floor level 
with the street, and sees to everybody. 

On the Puerta del Sol, and the neighboring 
streets, the shops are very Parisian of aspect, and 
many of the shop-keepers speak French. And 
French costumes have replaced the Spanish na- 
tional dress on the fine people whom you meet 
taking their pleasure in the Buen Retiro, or on 
the Prado. But there the superficial resemblance 
ends. 

Street Sights. 

I lost my way one day,—I have a knack at los- 
ing my way,—and when I meant to be in the 
Puerta del Sol, with its brilliant shops and mighty 
cafés, found myself in some humble quarter, 
where scores on scores of laborers had left off 
work for their mid-day meal. They were seated 
in groups, each little family surrounding a pot, or 
basin, of some sort of broth, in which bits of meat 
and vegetables floated, and eating all from the 
same pipkin, each with his own spoon. Of course 
one and another invited me to share this banquet, 
as Spanish courtesy demanded that they should, 
but, happily for me, I knew that I was not ex- 
pected to accept. 

From this street of the laborers I wandered on, 
till I came to a delicious square, where trees and 
flowers grew, and which seemed to be devoted to 
the sale of birds. All the trees were full of bird- 
cages, and all the cages were full of bright-winged 





This mighty, gray pile seems almost a part of the | 


singers. And the dark-eyed bird-merchants began 
| to praise the birds in a bewildering chorus; and I 
should have bought half of them out, only I had 
before my mind the thought of the ocean passage 
| to come, and the difficulties attending the transit 
| of a company of sea-sick birds. 

| There is everything to see in Madrid except a 
'cathedral. We passed one delightful morning in 
the society of the horses at the Royal Stables. 
| Such magnificent horse-flesh I have never beheld 
| elsewhere. Their stable-homes were palaces,— 
| each horse has his own valet to make his stately 
| toilet, and his own high-sounding name over bis 
| door. There were horses of the purest Arab breed ; 
fiery, English-born racers; clean-limbed Anda- 
lusians; and they were gentle, and would eat 
sugar from our hands. 

Then there was the Armoria, containing some 
of the most wonderful armor in Europe; the Arch- 
ological Museum; and, above all, the Picture 
Gallery, than which no gallery in the world is 
more interesting. Here, as nowhere else, you find 
the masters of Spain. Murillo, to be sure, is to 
be seen even more favorably at his beloved Seville, 
but his pictures in Madrid seem to me lovely 
enough to hang on the walls of heaven itself. 
Valazquez you practically see here only. He is 
the one painter of royal portraits who has dared 
to paint kings and queens as-he saw them, when 
his penetrating eyes looked through them, into 
their very souls, and beheld all their faults and 
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weaknesses, and registered them, “as the angel of 
resurrection shall do, at the last.” 

And Goya, with his Spanish girls, immortally 
beautiful and coquettish,—his battles, and his 
bull-fights; Ribera, with his saints and hermits, 
and all the pious tragedy of his stern art; and} 
Cano and Coello, and all the rest—ah, what a 


grief it was to leave them, and how could one ever | G 


have come away, but that one made oneself the | 
promise to return? | 

Very interesting are the street-scenes of Madrid. 
Though the haute noblesse wear French toilets, 
you find plenty of beauties in mantillas, and 
plenty of caballeros in cloaks, with their linings 
of gorgeous high-colored plushes and velvets. 


Bull-Fights. 


Among them you see a sprinkling of chulos, or 
members of the Bull-Ring, with wide, black hats, 
short jackets, tight trousers, and back hair yooget 
into a little pig-tail. The Bull-Fight is still the 
fashionable amusement of Madrid, and the Court | 
goes to it, as the Court used to go, long ago, to 
see heretics burned at the stake. It would be 
funny, if it were not a little tragic, to be told that 
they not only hold bull-fights to get funds for va- 
rious charities, but that they actually held one in 
aid of the Spanish Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals! Lotteries are common as 
daily food in Spain, and they, too, are carried on 
for the benefit of hospitals and other pious objects. 
One of these was called “The Lottery of the Child 
Jesus,” because it was in aid of a children’s hos- 
pital. 

The cafés in Madrid are the largest in the 
world, and they are always full,—but I think 
there is no other country where the common peo- 
ple are so temperate as in Spain. They throng 
the cafés, indeed, but it is to drink sugar-water, | 
or snow-iemonade, and I never saw one drunken 
person during my stay of eight weeks in Spain. 

Lovis— CHANDLER MOULTON. 
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HUNTING AND HUNTED. 


It is a common thing for the people of South 
Africa to have tame ostriches with the rest of their | 
poultry and live stock. A recent traveller had an | 
opportunity of witnessing what the Scotch call a 
“flitting,” or the removal of several families from 
one district of the country to another, and he 
notes that these ostriches had a very quaint and 
unusual effect—something to which European 
eyes are quite unaccustomed, whether in reality 
or picture. These strange birds generally stalked 
at the head of the procession, and appeared to be 
on most excellent terms with all the domestic ani- 
mals. Occasionally one would deviate to the 
right or left of the track to peck a mouthful of 
grass, but as soon as the driver would leave the 
road and shout at it, it would immediately fall 
into its proper place and march forward with the 
most demure gravity, as if to be guilty of an in- 
fringement of rules was the last thing it would 
think of. | 

Ostriches always have an intensely stupid look, 2 
but they are not nearly such fools as the uninitia- 
ted would take them for; and although the most | 
timid creatures on the earth when in a state of na- 
ture, yet in captivity, or when domesticated, they 
are bold and dangerous. 

They will attack horse or rider indiscriminately, 
walking up to the object of their indignation with 
a quiet, measured stride, never evincing for a mo- 
ment the slightest evidence of hostility, in fact, 
looking such fools that no one would imagine 
them capable of inimical ideas, when with a 
quick movement, done with great strength and 
velocity, they raise their foot and strike forward, 
the edges of the toes being so sharp that they will | 
cut one’s clothes the whole length of the stroke. 
As they are too valuable to be knocked on the 
head, perhaps one turns to run from them, but 
their speed is such that an attempt thus to elude 
them is useless. 

The only plan then to be pursued is to throw 
yourself down, and lie still on your face or back. 
They cannot kick you in these positions, but they 
will jump on you, and trample all over you. 
While this operation is going on, you may give 
vent to your feelings, and satisfy your self-esteem, 
by bestowing upon them a few reminders that two 
can play at the same game. 

In South Africa, in the lands of the Vee Boers, 
flocks of ostriches ou the banks of the rivers form 
a most picturesque sight, and one very tempting 
to the hunter, especially if he be an English- 
man. 

The hunters of the African ostrich are some- 
times themselves hunted by disturbing the natural 
bee-hives in the vast tropical forests. These bees 
are very revengeful, and their sting very poison- 
ous. The natives when attacked by them are some- 
times obliged to seek refuge in the streams, as the 
bees will pursue a party that has disturbed them, 
for a great distance, and a half-naked African 
may lose his life in an open conflict with them. 


| 
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THE VALUE OF AN AUTOPSY.—A consultation 
was held by four physicians. The patient asked his 
attending physician the result of their deliberation. 
He was told an agreement could not be arrived at; 
that three of the doctors were of one opinion, while 
he (the attendant) held another. “How, then, will 
the matter be settled?” anxiously asked the patient. 
“The autopsy will decide the question,” was the re- 
ply.—New York Medical Journal. 
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CHARITY. 


Speak kindly, oh, speak soothingly 
‘To him whose hopes are crosse¢ 
Whose blessed trust in human love 

Was early, early lost; 
For wearily, how wearily 
Drazs life if love depart— 
Oh, let the balm of gentle words 
Fall on the smitten heart! 


io 5 preahy, with true sympathy, 
Where Want's pale victims pine, 
And bid life’s sweetest smiles again 
Along their pathway shine; 
Oh, he “iL ily doth poverty 
Man’s nobler instinets bind! 
Yet sever not that chain to cast 
A wack ler on the mind, 
—Mrs, 


Chase, 


+@&r 
CAMPAIGN FALSEHOODS, 


They invent political falsehoods in other countries 

well as in the United States, and as happens 
here, the inventors often overdo the thing, and make 
their stories too absurd for belief. But it is not often 
that a statement injurious to a statesman can be met 
with so sweeping a denial as was one made against 
the Marquis of Salisbury, in the recent electoral can- 
vass in England. 

A Liberal speaker had asserted in a campaign 
meeting that Lord Salisbury and Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, the Premier and the leader of the 
Commons, had held «a conference with Mr. Parnell, 
the Irish leader, in the smoking-room of the House 
of Commons, had smoked their cigars and drunk 
their brandy and water together, and had agreed 
upon a line of policy which would give the 
ment the This he 


Govern- 
Irish vote in Parliament. said he 
had from an eye-witness. 

To this statement Lord Salisbury made a reply 
which is so complete that it seems a piece of solemn 
wit. It was: 

That he has never smoked, 

That he has never been in the smoking-room of 
the House of Commons, 
“3. That he has never spoken to Mr. 
so fur as he knows, 

“4. That 


Parnell, and, 
has never seen him. 
he 


has certainly had no compact with 


Aside from the humor of this reply, it is interesting | } 


to know that Lord Salisbury never smoked, even if | 


he is silent as to brandy and water; and it is remark- 
able that he should be able to assert that, though he 
is Prime Minister and Leader of the House of Lords, 
he is not aware 


of ever having seen one who has for 


some years been the leader of a party and one of the 
most prominent figures in the other LLouse of Parlia- 
ment. 
4+Or 
“SI, SENOR,’ 

Jetween the years ISSO and Is88t the central belt of 
Mexico was the scene of many comical situations be- 
tween the American civil engineers and railroad men, 
who could not speak Spanish, and the natives of 
Mexico, who were connected with the railroad work 
then being vigorously pushed. 

On one occasion, C, C. C—~,—an American of for- 
eign birth,—a blustering, violent-tempered superin- 
tendent of works, was having trouble with a subordi- 
nate, a descendant of the Montezumas, who had the 
characteristies of his race, that of taking off his hat 
and saving, in a most deferential tone, sefior,”’ 
(yes, sir) to every sentence uttered. C—— was lec- 
turing the polite gentleman in the fo lowing manner: 

‘Ye hey yer ordthers plain and clear.” 

“Si, senor. 

“Ye niver obey thim.” 

“Si, senor.’ 

“ ‘Nive ra time. 

‘Si, se for. 

“It's not so.”” 

“Si, seflor.”’ 

“Ye towld the thruth thin.” 

“Si, senor 
“Go, now, a 
“Si, . 


‘Si, 


no more av yer blarney about it!” 
senor, 
“But ti don’ tye go? 
“Si, seflor. 

“Go, thin!’, 
“Si, seflor.”” 
“Do vees think 

a bk agardin’ wid ye 

‘Si, senor.” 

Phe result was ri ither my tinful to the gentleman who 

could say nothing but * seflor, 


Pm a fool, to be standin’ here 
” 


+o 


DIDN’T RUN, 

The Detroit Free Press tells the following amusing 
story of an old German who felt that he had been the 
victim of misplaced contidence ; and perhaps he had. 


“T like a law-suit,”’ he said, as he entered the Cen. 
tral Station yesterday, and placed his hat on two 
chairs. 

“Do you want to sue somebody?” 

“Dot's itexackly! [vant a liw-suit dot vill, make 
somepoddy suifer. L vas made a fool of again.’ 

“How was it?” 

“Vell, [haf in my blace of peezness a stuffed wolf, 
IT py in him New York, and I pay twenty-five dollars. 
He vas my sign, vou know. I keep him on a shelf, 
and ev’rypoddy vat come in say how nice dat wolf 
look.” 

“Yes; I’ve seen him myself.” 

“Vell, dis morning two fellers come in mit a big 
dog, and von of ’em sav,— 

* ‘Bill, dat vas a big dog of yours; but I bet he vas 
a goward. He runs avay from dot stuffed wolf” 

i man Bill he looks up and grins, and s: ays,— 

**Vell, L dunno, I bet you he dond run away. 

**And so I likes to see der fun, and puts der wolf on 
der floor. Bill, he tells his dog to ‘sick ‘em,’ and— 
and—vell, I like somepoddy to kick me.” 

“Then the dog didn’t run?” 

“Dot dog shump in on my wolf, and in von minute 
dot specimen vas all torn up mit kindlin’ vood, and 
I vas twenty-five dollars out mit my pocket. Hey? 
Vat kind of dreatment vas dot on a man who pays 
taxes in two vards?” 

“Tt was too bad.” 

“Can I sue somepoddy ?” 

“Hardly.” 
“Does nopody pay me twenty-five dollars?” 
ad guess not. 


Hlouse of 


DEC. 10, 1886. 








Thurber, Whyland & Co.,’s aeeiaten Ex- 
tracts are noted for their undoubted purity and deli- 
cate flavor, combined with a strength unequalled by any 
other brand, Housekeepers should buy no other. [Adv. 

aie 
Scott’s Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 
| Hypophosphites, for Pulmonary Trouble. J.T. Mc- 

FALL. M. D., Anderson, 8. C., “I consider Scott’s 

Emulsion one of the best preparations in the market for 
| Pulmonary Troubles.” [Adv. 
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| The Globe Tea Co, Before you spend another 
| cent for Tea, send for Circular and Premium List. Ele- 
gant presents free to all who get up clubs. Finest goods, 
Lowest prices. ANDREW HETHERSON & Co., Import- 
ers, 44and 46 Broad St., Boston, Mass. [Ade. 
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JOWERS’ SPECIF IC, Fou ASTHMA, Sam- 
ple FREE by mail, E, C, POWERS, Danvers, Mass. 


STAMP: 100 var., l0c.; 1000 mixed, 22c, BEST Price- 
List Free, PUTNAM BROS. »Lewiston,Me, 
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Recipe Book, Sells at sight. You double your money. 


STRINGS— Famous “Opera Strings” for V iolin, 
Guitar and Banjo, Best gut string made. Warranted. 


and Holly, by mail, 25c., 
$1.00 and up. Quan- 











Ww receipt of stamp, will send samples of 


Weenly, Sample Free. Addre 
pP p Palmer’s P ronouneing Pocket 
. o 
No stamps taken, Haven’s College, Phila., Pa. 
| and all troubles which arise from disordered stomach. 
Y & CO. 
Philade Ania + ‘a, Llus’d Pr pel ist free to any address, 
all Hook and Sheet Bluing, two of the 
best selling, best paying articles made, Sell 


tities by express, 

Qk 2ND 100, for P zinted Divections Sor S08: Culture, Silk 
Worm Eggs & Mulberry Tre ll. Bk. 30e. Fed Osage 

& Lettuce 3yrs. Genevie ve a, Farwell,Arlington His, Lil. 

BEE“ BEE JOURNAL, C Ihicago. 
. A” Canaries; bell notes. Extra fine 
songs. Holden’s Bird 
Free Price-List. All 
. . M. 4 Dictionary of 400 Musical Terms, 

Vest Pocket FE: dition. Price, cents. Address 

R. PAL HAN Box 2841, New York. 

]), sna Oc. 
BILIOUSINE ;: tw e-cont stamp sent to SNow & 
EARLE, Providence, R. L., will obtain 

by mail a “trial pac kage” of Biliousine, @ sure 
cure for Headache, Dyspepeia, , Constipation, /n- 

| THOS. H. CHUBB, 
FURNISHER OF 

Amateur and Rod-Makers’ Supplies, 

| Send for Price-List. POST MILLS,VT. 
GPECTACLES Opera Glasses, Microsc opes, Tele= 
gy scopes, Photographic Outfits f 

eae Barometers, Thermometers. Ww, 

FREE: at sight in every house. Men and womén 
i Wr by Bue “leverywhere. [27 Book Agts. Wanted ! 
& CO., 118 Chestnut St., Phils udelphia, Pa. | 
0] ly itn for 1 Dozen First-class Pho- | 


Sample free, OPE RA STRING t CO., Lodi, Obio. 
WM. M. HARLOW, Sewanee, ‘Tenn, 
JOURNAL — SL a year — 16 - page 

Ls 
birds ehe “ap. G. H. Holden, 387 6th Ave.,near 24th St., N.Y. 
for Full Set [-HAN D. Hand Lessons, 

| digestion, Sour Stomach, Heartbur n, Liver Complaint, 
3" MS ecessors to R. & J. eek, 

tographs of yourself, size 


postage stamp. Send us your 
nage to copy 


be returned with order, 


REPOUSSE DESIGNS. 


Miniature Desig ns, with INSTRUCTIONS FREE. 
GOODNOW % Wie HTM AN, Boston, Mass. 


{3} in your own 


$6 to $8 a Day town selling 
them. 


the NICKEL TIDY HOLDER, 

Over 150,000 sold. Every family buys 

Sample and Agents’ Price List by mail, I6e. in 

2c. stamps. W. HASSELBACH, Box A, 51, “Sandusky, 0. 





OR. 
Have you tried AXA Celt never fails. 
Send 10c.for book SURE CURE ito Dr. C. R. Sykes, 
181 E. Monroe 8t., CATA aS Chicago, Illinois. 








° 
Card and label Press, $3. Larger sizes, 
$510 $75. For old or young. E verything 
usy,printed direetions.Send 2 stanips for 
ory, Kelsey & Co.,} feriden, Conn. 
@ Any one can draw them in Crayon 
easy method of sketching from nature; or on china or 
eanvas for painting. Teach yourself; printed in- 
structions ONLY are required, Illustrated circulars 
The Peerless vineyard 
Adjustable Action. 
Clamp Fastening. 


Do _ Your 
eo *3 Printing Press,.oxi.. 
‘ cue of Presses, Ty pe,Cards,&c.to the 
FAC ES ® with the ART VERIFIER. New 
free. PEARL, ARTIST, 23 Union Sq., New York, 
Axles. Handsome, 


Lever 
Revolving 
Noiseless 
and Easy Running, The best 
Skate ever made for private use. Suited to the beginner 
or expert, Sent by express on rece ipt of price, 6. Send 
for Catalogue of Roller Skates, ete. A. G. SPA ALDING & 
BROS., Andrews Building, C hicago. ) Broadway, N N -Y. 


Clark’s Compressed Paper Skate 

Rollers, [mmensely durable. Easy 

running. No slipping. No chipped 

oors. Comparatively noiseless, 

Sample set, Lacquered, $1.25: Nick- 

eled, $1.50. Postage, Wc. additional, 

State size Spindle. Also m’f’g Steel 

Cased Rubber Skate Rollers. Pro- 

tect trade. GEO, P. CL ARK (Box D), Windsor Locks, Ct. 


BABY’S BIRTHDAY _ 


A beautiful imported Birthday Card sent to 
any baby whose mother will send us the names 
of two or more other babies, and their parents’ 
addresses. Also a handsome Diamond Dye 

Sample Card to the pooemer and much valuable 
information. WELL RICHARDSON 


Cc 0., Bur rlington, V t 
ERN 








A‘ tENTS WANTED to sell Dr. CHASE’S 2000 | 


Address Dr, Chase’ 's Printing House,Ann Arbor, Mich, | 


of | 
from, which’ will | 
ART PHOTO. co., w allingford, |, Conn, | 


Turkish Patterns. 


Catalogue Free. 
FROST & CO., 


| RUGS 
This Package of Holiday Cards ct 


1 Card, mounted on fringed Satin Pad, size 3’ 
l5e. eac h, retail. 
6 Fringed Cards. in Envelopes, “average si 
le. each, retail. 
4 Plain and Frosted Cards, Size 6x4ig be eac h, retail, 
5 Plain Cards, of various sizes, 3c, each, retail...... 
16 cards cost at retail.. ° . $1.10 
This beautiful assortment. will be sent by ‘nail on re- 
ceipt of 55c. int U. 8. Postal Note, or 1 and 2-ct. stamps. 
J. W. TAFT, North Grafton, Mass. 


Ask Bookseller For It Ex 


oe place for the Dictionary 
is in a Noyes Holder which 
rotects the book and keeps 
t always ready for reference. 
For circulars address. 

W. Noyes, Maker of all kinds 

of Book Holders, Chicago. 


ELECTRICAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


Send for our Special Circular of Electrical articles of 
use and amusement suitable for Christmas Gifts. 
other house in America manufactures so large a line sal 
Electrical Toys, Motors, and Amateurs’ Supplies. 


NOVELTY ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


5th and Locust Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 
(Reclining.) 
A Pri Boo: 


20 
Lb 














fention this ba 


FOLDING CHAIR eae NEW aren, 6 CT. 


| Lovely Cards & Scrap Pictures 
almost Civen Away ¥ Just to show our 


* samples,we offer 





#%2.00 worth for only 48 cents; 25 beautiful Cards, as- | 


sorted Christmas, New Year, Birthday and Easter, some 


| with elegant Silk F ringe, also 200 lovely large and small | 


| Scrap Pictures, for fancy work, the whole big package 48 

cts., postpaid. If you are not more than pleased, money 
refunded. Address KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 
| gm Get a club of 4 among your friends, and we will 
send you an extra package FRE c 


Ene 


ue 


AND NERVES. 

CurRE SORE THROAT, NEURALGIA, 
NERVOUSNESS, HEADAC HE, AND 
SLEEPLESSNESS. 

A benefit to ELOCUTIONISTS, PUBLIC 

SPEAKERS AND SINGE 
They strengthen the Vocal Cords and 
prevent Hoarseness. Send for Pamphlet 


7 Price 50c, a Box at Druggists or by Mail. 
ALLEN COCAINE MFG. CO., 1254 B’way, N. Y. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 














ru LEC- 
tric TRUSS 4 the world. Different from 
all others. Perfect Retainer; ease and 
comfort night and PS ered 
Simms, of 
worthless imitations. 


Illus. Damaphnlet free. 
MAG) ETIC ELASTIC TRUSS CO. , 


133 Madison Street, Chicago. 


““LINENE” 


Reversible Collars» Cuffs 

aor LD MEDAJ, FABRIC.) 

‘air Collars& Cuffs,either 

hael or Murillo, any size by mail, 6c. 
eversible Collar Co., Factory, Cambridge, Mass, 

See large adv. on front page Companion Premium List. 


ON _30 DAYS’ aan: 
. RUSS 


a Pad IG Tl from all 
others, is cup shape, with Self- 
adjusting Ballin center,adapts 
itself to all positions of the 
body while the bal] in thecup 

yeoe 1 peck the raee= 
nee as a pe 
ag with the finger." ful tlent ressure the 
icny senting she p. Sent by mail, Gir 
is easy, durable and c 
7 EGGLESTON TRUSS CO. Sash i, 


ANGLo-swiss 
CONDENSED MILK. 
MILKMAID BRAND, 
Economical and convenient for all 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


Will convince the 





Gene, Ra 
Re 




















Medical Work acknowledge 

that a is a thousand fold weer, than pills or 
e e of disease. The New Improved 

r. Clar! Patented October 
2th, 1885, Muscular, Stomach, 
Liver & eit Diseases. Whole family can wear same 
belt. Full line of batteries on hand. Send for “Pamph.No.2.” 
DR. CLARK ELECTRIC CO., 199 & 201 Clark St.. Chieago, Lh 


HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. 
The Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, 
Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, &c., 
leading to Consumption. It cures 
where other medicines have failed 
and is the best Cough medicine in 
the world. Pleasant to taste. 25c., 
50c., and $1, Ask your Druggist 
for it, and keep in readiness. 


Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 





2 











And STER TICO prices. Views illus- 
tre ating every “abe et for Public exhibitions, etc. 
# A profitable business for a man witha smal? en 
tai. Also, L anterns Sy Home Amusement. 136-page 
Catalogue free 


ag Nassau Street, New York. 


MPTICA PRENTICE & SOR 


Mf’g Opticians, 
1 ne Henny oN.Y, 
Microscopes, Telescopes, Free. 
ra Glasses, Spectacles 


Catalogue 
agic Lanterns, etc., also 
Barometers, Thermome- 


ters, Compasses, Batteries D S 


Drawing, Dairy and other Scientijic instrumenta 








Glenn’s Sulphur Soap beautifies & heals. 25c. 
German Corn Kemover, 25c., kills corns & bunions 











LLIST ER, Mfg. Optivian, 
| 


STOVE POLISH 


Tre mont Row, Boston, a. | 


No | 





For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 





liness, yo eg and Cheapness,Unequalled. | 
MORSE BROQOS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass 


Wheat Baking Powder 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL (First Prize) at 
NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION OVER 
ALL COMPETITORS, 


It contains no injurious ingre- 
dients. 

It leaves no deleterious sub- 
stances in the bread, as all pure 
grape Cream of Tartar and 
Alum Powders do. 

It restores to the Flour 
highly important 
roe fed in the 
Wheat 

It makes a better and lighter 
bise ~od than any other Baking 
Powe 

Samples sent free on applic ‘at ion. 


MARTIN KALBFLEISCH’S SONS, 
Established 1829. NEW YORK, 


the * 
constituents 
bran of the 





HE only perfect substitute for Mother’s Milk. 

The most nourishing diet for invalids and nursing 
mothers. Keeps in all climates. Commended by phy- 
sicians. Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants.” Sent free. 

DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Bost< on, Mass. 


EVERYBODY KNOWS THAT THE 


MACEE FURNACE CO. 


of Boston make the best — sand 
STOVES in the World 





And a good many people think that their new Range, the 
“Mystic,” here represented, is the best one they ever 
made, Be sure to examine the **Magee’”’ before you 
buy any cooking or heating apparatus. For sale every- 
where. If your local dealer hasn’t them in stock, send 
to the Manufacturers for circulars and prices, address- 
ing either Boston; 92 Beekman St., New York; 86 
Lake St., Chicago ; or 8 & 10 Pine St., ‘San Francisco. 


MES PYLES 





THe BEST THING KNOWN ror 


: | eae «” BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZING- 
LY, and gives universal satisfaction. No family, 
rich or poor, should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 
designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SAFE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol and name of 


JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


(uticura 


A 
POSITIVE CURE 


for every form of 
SKIN and BLOOD 
DIs te SE 





aad 
< ee 10 SCROFULA, 


CZEMA, or Salt Rheum, with its agonizing itchin: 

and burning, instantly relieved by a warm bath with 
CUTICURA Zeinge 3 and a single application of CUTICURA, 
the aged Skin Cure. 

This re ed daily, with two or three doses of Cu- 
TICURA DLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, to keep 
the blood cool, the perspiration pure and unirritating, 
the bowels open, the liver and kidneys active, will 
speedily cure 

Eczema, Tetter, Ringworm, Psoriasis, Lichen, Pruri- 
tus, Seall Head, Dandruff, and every species of Itching, 
Sealy, and. Pimply Humors of the Skin and Scalp, with 
Loss of Hair, when the best physicians and all Known 
remedies fail. 

Sold everywhere. Price: CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1.00. Prepared by PoTTE R DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, ASS, 


KIDNEY PAINS, Strains and Weakness instantly 


g@Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
relieved by the CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, 
New, elegant, infallible. 


LADI ES Vales ND TO 


e Silk Works, 


New Haven, Conn., for a package of their beautiful 


SILKS for PATCHWORK 
put Fl in $1 and $2 packages. A valuable BOOK of 
ow Sire Hrs and DESIGNS, a package of 
OIDERY: SI 
assorted colors, and best quality, and a choice lot of 
LACE REMNANTS FREE 
with every $2 package. The Book and the Emb. Silk free 


with every $1 package. Embroidery Silk alone, 20 cents 
a package; 6 packages, $1. Send Money Order, Postal 


+ | Note,Cash or Postage Stamps, All $2 packages registered, 





